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Curriculum Revision at Ohio State 
University. The Curriculum Division 
of the Bureau of Educational Research 
at Ohio State University has recently 
reported its program for the past year 
and its plans for the coming year. The 
News Letter, which for the past four 
years has been made available to teach- 
ers, administrators, and parent-educa- 
tion workers who are interested in 
teaching discrimination in the fields of 
radio, movies, and the press, will be 
continued this year. A project dealing 
with the preparation of teaching ma- 
terials in the field of newspaper dis- 
crimination is completed. The volume 
will be printed some time during the 
school year. Under a grant from the 
Highway Education Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C., a project was carried out 
during the past year on research ac- 
tivities relating to the production of 
motion pictures on traffic safety. The 
bulk of the report consists of a master 
list of film situations dealing with pe- 
destrian, motor, and bicycle traffic. 
One basic suggestion from this report 
is that schools and municipalities make 
available a series of “‘filmettes”; name- 
ly, a filming of important situations 
dealing with traffic, such as backing 
out of a driveway, riding a bicycle in 
traffic, driving in wet weather, and 
the like. This coming year a project 
will be carried forward to evaluate 
the extent to which the teaching of 
discrimination in regard to motion pic- 
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tures, radio, and the press has taken 
hold in the school curriculum. This 
will involve an analysis of educational 
literature, of recent courses of study, 
textbooks, and the like. Not only will 
this analysis reveal the fact of such 
study, but also the nature of the learn- 
ing materials used. 


7 


Curriculum Development in Modoc 
County, California. Under the leader- 
ship of Hallie Tierney, County Super- 
intendent of Schools of Modoc County, 
a long-term curriculum program is 
being planned by the educators of the 
area. The problem is being regarded 
as one comprising all education from 
kindergarten through the senior high 
school and adult education. Curricu- 
lum committees are being set up on 
this basis. As an approach to the 
problem, it is considered by the group 
that a study of the fundamental as- 
pects of education must begin with a 
thorough understanding of the condi- 
tions existing in the local community 
for the education of boys and girls. 
Accordingly, a survey of the local 
community, participated in by stu- 
dents, teachers, and citizens, is serving 
as a basis for the work this year. At 
the same time a study will be made 
of the recent literature bearing upon 
education in general as related to the 
needs of our present-day society. Re- 
sponsibility for direction of the project 
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in the county is assumed by Francis 
L. Drag, Director of Curriculum. The 
program is being facilitated through 
the offices of Miss Helen Heffernan, 
Chief of the Division of Elementary 
Education, and Aubrey Douglas, Chief 
of the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion. Dr. J. Paul Leonard, Associate 
Professor of Education of Stanford 
University, has acted in an advisory 
capacity in initiating the program. 
7 


Curriculum Centers Set Up in Cleve- 
land Senior High Schools. This fall, 
under the leadership of Assistant Su- 
perintendent E. J. Bryan, and with the 
approval and cooperation of Superin- 
tendent C. H. Lake, the following cur- 
riculum centers were organized: com- 
mercial subjects, John Hay High 
School; English, John Adams High 
School; home economics, Collinwood 
High School; mathematics, East High 
School; science, John Marshall and 
James Ford Rhodes High Schools; and 
social studies, West Technical High 
School. 

Each center is carrying on an ex- 
perimental program in its subject- 
matter area. Each of these schools 
also serves as a center for observation 
and study by other teachers in the 
city. In the subject-matter area of 
each center, the experimental groups 
are the tenth-grade students. The 
experimental work will follow these 
students as they progress through the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. 

In order to give the needed time for 
the research involved in setting up 
the experimental program, the teach- 
ing load of each curriculum teacher 
has been reduced. In addition, each 
center has the equivalent of three full- 
time teachers engaged in curriculum 
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research. One of these is the head 
of the department, and the others may 
or may not be devoting part time to 
the actual instruction of experimental 
classes. 

Each curriculum project is the di- 
rect responsibility of the city-wide 
supervisor of that subject-matter area. 
The Bureau of Educational Research 
has the double function of measure- 
ment and coordination of the research 
projects, objectives, and philosophy. 
Each center is the administrative re- 
sponsibility of the principal in charge 
of the high school. The Assistant Su- 
perintendent, Mr. E. J. Bryan, is the 
chairman of the Advisory Council 
which consists of all senior high prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and the curriculum 
coordinator (chief of the Bureau of 
Educational Research). The Advisory 
Council determines the educational 
policies of the centers. 


7 


An Advisory Panel for Study of Re- 
gional Materials of Instruction. A 
panel of educators and research spe- 
cialists of the Tennessee Valley area 
has been formed to study possibilities 
in the development of regional mate- 
rials of instruction re'ated to the needs, 
problems, and potentialities of the 
area. Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Dean 
of the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, has been elected Chair- 
man of the Advisory Panel and Mr. 
Ellis F. Hartford, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, has been elected Secretary. 
Others engaging in the work of this 
group are: Mr. Maurice F. Seay, Di- 
rector, Bureau of School Service, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; Dr. R. E. Tid- 
well, Director, Extension Division, 
University of Alabama; Dr. John A. 
Thackston, Dean, College of Educa- 
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tion, University of Tennessee; Dr. 
S. E. T. Lund, University of Tennes- 
see; Dr. E. L. Bishop, Director of 
Health; Mr. Willis M. Baker, Director, 
Forestry Relations Department; Mr. 
E. S. Draper, Director, Regional Plan- 
ning Studies; and Mr. George F. Gant, 
Chief, Training Division; all of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Other 
educators and research specialists will 
be invited to participate in the work 
of the panel as its program develops. 

There are being produced by many 
public and semi-public agencies quan- 
tities of research materials of great 
potential value for instructional pur- 
poses. At the same time, educators 
have been defining the need for ma- 
terials for instructional purposes in the 
Tennessee Valley. The Advisory Panel 
may serve as a link between the sources 
of regional materials and their use in 
the educational programs of the area; 
and it may serve to bring together 
educators and research specialists for 
this purpose. 

The possibilities of such an informal 
group were defined at a meeting at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, February 15, 
1939. A second meeting, September 
29, 1939, resulted in the election of 
officers and further clarification of 
the purposes and functions which the 
Advisory Panel might serve. These 
are among others: (1) To identify 
mutual interest of agencies concerned 
with curriculum in the Tennessee Val- 
ley area; (2) to locate and indicate 
the sources and findings of research 
for educational purposes; (3) to serve 
as a clearinghouse for the collection 
and dissemination of information con- 
cerned with the preparation of instruc- 
tional materials; and (4) to provide a 
means by which various agencies may 
coordinate their several interests and 
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projects in the field of instructional 
materials. 


7 


Teachers’ Guide in Homemaking Edu- 
cation in Idaho. The first revision of 
the Teachers’ Guide in Homemaking 
Education for Secondary Schools in 
Idaho has been released for use of 
teachers in the state. The guide is still 
in tentative mimeographed form and 
will not be ready to print for about 
two years. All homemaking teachers 
in Idaho have been given opportunity 
and encouraged to help in the develop- 
ment and evaluation of material and 
organization of the Teachers’ Guide. 
Last May the State Curriculum Com- 
mittee reviewed the Guide and made 
suggestions for developing it further. 
Work has progressed through discus- 
sion and committee groups at state 
conferences and curriculum confer- 
ences in various parts of the state. 
The first draft and the first revision 
were set up in the two successive sum- 
mer session classes in Homemaking 
Curriculum at the University of Idaho. 
This course is taught by Esther F. 
Segner, Assistant Professor in Home 
Economics Education. The committee 
work functioned under the sponsor- 
ship of the Idaho Home Economics 
Association during 1937-39, during 
which time Miss Lillian Navratil, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Edu- 
cation, was president and Esther F. 
Segner was chairman of the curricu- 
lum committee. During the coming 
year the work will proceed in a sim- 
ilar way. 

The philosophy set up in the Teach- 
ers’ Guide is as follows: The home is 
the “most vital element” in our society. 
Its influence on the ideals and achieve- 
ments of life continue, although its 
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relationships grow more complex, and 
its problems more difficult of solu- 
tion. Homemaking education can help 
family members to adjust themselves 
better to their changing social and 
economic environment. 

This course of study is an attempt 
to set up a homemaking program to 
aid the youth of Idaho in his recon- 
struction of values and standards and 
in the solution of his increasingly 
complex problems. In an endeavor to 
satisfy the new demands of life, em- 
phasis has been shifted from acquisi- 
tion of facts and skills to the study 
of situations from which the individual 
develops basic understandings which 
will enable him to recognize and solve 
his own problems of living. 


t 


A Curriculum for Homemakers. In 
extending its services to meet commu- 
nity needs, the Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute this year is 
developing an educational program for 
women, organized around problems of 
the home. During the past year, work- 
ing in close cooperation with a group 
of representative women in the city, 
it appeared evident that there were 
many problems confronting women 
and yet there were no agencies to 
which they might turn for aid. To 
alleviate this situation the Institute 
is attempting to provide experiences 
valuable in gaining an understanding 
of various problems common to the 
home and some steps that might be 
taken in their solution. At the mo- 
ment the program is modest in its 
scope. The following course titles are 
illustrative of the present attack: 
“Three Meals a Day,” “Can You Fix 
It?” “Stretching the Family Dollar,” 
“Bringing Up Junior and His Sister.” 
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Groups will be rather informally or- 
ganized and will meet during the day 
and late afternoon, with some provi- 
sion for adjusting the time to the con- 
venience of the groups after they have 
registered. The possibility of provid- 
ing nursery accommodations is being 
considered in order to make possible 
the participation of mothers who find 
it difficult to leave their children at 
home. Later it is hoped that the un- 
dertaking will expand into a more 
comprehensive adult education pro- 
gram for the women of Rochester. 
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State-Wide Study Groups Organized 
for Improvement of Instruction. For 
the purpose of studying together the 
practices and plans for improving in- 
struction in Florida schools, the Florida 
State Department of Education is en- 
gaged in organizing study groups both 
in individual faculties and among sev- 
eral schools. Sixteen district meetings 
were held during the month of Octo- 
ber explaining to the county superin- 
tendents and principals the new Flor- 
ida materials which include bulletins 
on Ways to a Better Instructional Pro- 
gram in Florida Schools, Source Mate- 
rials for the Improven.ent of Instruc- 
tion, and Recommendations for Revi- 
sion of the Florida Elementary Course 
of Study. In addition explanations of 
methods of conducting study groups 
will be given at these meetings. It is 
planned that the regular faculty meet- 
ings will be held in individual schools 
in accordance with an outline pre- 
pared by the principal and teachers. 
It is expected that many of the meet- 
ings will be conducted with the assist- 
ance of members of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. This plan to assist 
all teachers in the study of a better 
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instructional program is but one phase 
of the Florida Program for the Im- 
provement of Schools, a long-time pro- 
gram initiated by the State Depart- 
ment and conducted through the ef- 
forts of all educational workers in the 
state. 
y 


Filming New Curriculum Material at 
the University of Missouri Laboratory 
School. During the summer session at 
the University of Missouri, the Ad- 
vanced Unit, which includes pupils 
ordinarily in the fifth and sixth grades, 
developed the material in dramatic 
form which was filmed in technicolor. 
The material included dramatic epi- 
sodes in the history of Missouri from 
the time it was acquired as a part of 
the Louisiana Purchase until the state 
was admitted into the Union. The 
film has been edited and now may be 
reproduced anywhere in the state 
where reproduction equipment is avail- 
able. 
7 


A Study of Civic Education. The 
Educational Policies Commission is em- 
barking on a comprehensive project in 
civic education for elementary and 
secondary schools, with emphasis on 
the latter. In addition to William G. 
Carr, Secretary of the Commission, the 
staff consists of the following per- 
sonnel: G. L. Maxwell, Assistant Sec- 
retary, on leave from the School of 
Education, University of Denver, and 
for the last three years Assistant Di- 
rector, Education Program, Works 
Projects Administration, Washington, 
D. C.; Howard E. Wilson, Consultant 
(Social Studies), on leave from the 
Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University; Samuel Everett, Con- 
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sultant (Community Relations), on 
leave from the School of Education, 
Northwestern University; Oliver H. 
Bimson, Consultant (Administration), 
on leave from Assistant Superintend- 
ency of Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
and Harold Benjamin, Consultant, 
Part-time, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Maryland. 

The procedure will include the fol- 
lowing steps: 1. To describe (in the 
light of previous publications of the 
Educational Policies Commission and 
all other useful and available sources) 
the essential ideals and conditions of 
democratic life. 2. To identify, in 
terms of the above specifications, at 
least some of the features which ap- 
pear to characterize a good educational 
program for developing an apprecia- 
tive, intelligent, and active loyalty to 
democracy. 3. To bring together in 
outline form all of the practicable 
methods for estimating the success of 
such a civic education program. 4. To 
make a fairly intensive firsthand anal- 
ysis of forty or fifty selected schools 
or school systems which appear to have 
effective programs of civic education. 
These school systems would be studied 
against the criteria developed under 
item 2 above, and by using the meth- 
ods developed under item 3. 5. To 
describe, in the form of a ‘‘case-book” 
of successful practice in civic educa- 
tion, the philosophy, nature, and meth- 
ods of the best of these programs, 
together with the evidence for believ- 
ing that they are actually effective. 6. 
To exert leadership, within the school 
systems studied and elsewhere, with a 
view to developing new and improved 
civic education technics. 7. To draft 
a tentative program for conducting 
nationwide demonstrations or other 
projects in the field of civic education 
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which will extend more widely the 
superior educational practices which 
have been discovered and described. 

Members of the staff will spend ap- 
proximately sixty-four school days be- 
tween September 1 and March 1 in 
the field directing attention to the 
method and content used in the schools 
to develop an understanding of the 
crisis in democracy. The Commission 
will publish the findings of the survey 
about August 1, 1940. 
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Performances for the Young. A na- 
tionwide service of programs of music, 
drama, and the dance is announced by 
Junior Programs, Inc. Established for 
three years in the eastern half of the 
United States and Canada, the service 
will be extended this year westward 
to the Pacific Coast. Nearly 300 com- 
munities have scheduled performances 
during the 1939-40 school year by the 
Cincinnati, Rochester, Cleveland, and 
Washington, D. C., National Sym- 
phony Orchestras, and by touring pro- 
fessional opera, ballet, players, and 
other companies under the Junior Pro- 
grams’ banner. These will be attended 
by young audiences in school, munci- 
pal, and other auditoriums at nominal 
admissions averaging ten to twenty- 
five cents. The Junior Programs Serv- 
ice operates on a noncommercial, non- 
profit plan. Correlated classroom 
materials are supplied to schools, con- 
sisting of stories for different age 
levels, sheet music, bibliographies, pho- 
nograph record lists, directions for 
games and dances, and suggestions for 
projects of many kinds. They are ex- 
tensively used in many schools as a 
stimulus to classroom study, and have 
been found valuable in encouraging an 
appreciation for good music and the 
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arts in students. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Junior Programs, 37 West 
Fifty-Seventh Street, New York City. 
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Industrial Arts and the Semi-skilled 
Worker. The number of pupils of 
secondary school age for whom neither 
an academic course meeting college 
entrance requirements nor one in prep- 
aration for a highly skilled or technical 
line of work seems to be feasible or 
desirable, is generally assumed to be 
sufficient to constitute a serious cur- 
riculum problem. 

In consideration of this problem, the 
United States Office of Education has 
appointed a committee to study and 
to report on the contribution that In- 
dustrial Arts can make to an educa- 
tional program for the adjustment of 
those pupils to the social order in 
which they will live and work. The 
latter part of September a three-day 
conference of the committee was held 
in Washington. The work of the con- 
ference resulted in the assumption of 
certain basic principles to govern the 
selection, the organization, the meth- 
ods of instruction to be followed, and 
the administration of pupil activities 
in industrial arts that van contribute 
to an effective curriculum for the 
pupils under consideration. It was 
held that industrial arts can furnish 
educational experiences: that call for 
self-expression in concrete material 
media that have a natural appeal for 
all pupils; that the special needs of 
any pupils in the group indicated can 
be taken care of very largely in the 
regular courses—rather than in spe- 
cial courses for this particular group— 
by provisions for differentiation in in- 
dividual pupils activities; that the se- 
lection of educational experiences in 
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the industrial arts area of the curric- 
ulum be made upon the basis of their 
relation to life experiences and in 
accordance with the interest and abil- 
ity levels of the pupils; that while the 
educational experiences in industrial 
arts are for general education objec- 
tives, there should be some provisions, 
immediately before school leaving, for 
industrial arts work of an intensive 
type that will contribute to assets for 
employment; that industrial arts work, 
including manipulative work in the 
shop and laboratories, visits to indus- 
trial plants, and assigned readings in 
related subjects, be planned to realize 
in full measure the values they have 
for social objectives in education. 
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Curriculum Development in Arkansas. 
Continued interest is manifested by 
the teachers of Arkansas in the Coop- 
erative Program to Improve Instruc- 
tion which was initiated in 1932. 
During the summer two courses in 
curriculum integration, one for ele- 
mentary school teachers and the other 
for secondary school teachers, were 
offered at the University of Arkansas. 
The University also conducted three 
seminars in curriculum construction— 
Curriculum Seminar in Health, Safety, 
and Physical Education; Curriculum 
Seminar in Business Education; and a 
Curriculum Seminar in Music Educa- 
tion. 

The first two days of the State Edu- 
cational Conference conducted at the 
University, June 26-28, were devoted 
to the discussion of various problems 
of curriculum development. The ma- 
terials for two bulletins of the Arkan- 
sas Cooperative Program to Improve 
Instruction have recently been pre- 
pared in the Curriculum Laboratory of 
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the University of Arkansas: Bulletin 
No. IX, Course of Study in Health, 
Safety, and Physical Education for the 
Elementary and Secondary Schools of 
Arkansas; Bulletin No. X, Curricu- 
lum Organization in Business Edu- 
cation for Arkansas Secondary Schools. 
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Notes from Florida. A program of 
improvement of instruction has been 
initiated in the Mayo (Florida) Public 
Schools under the direction of Mr. A. 
D. Wentworth, principal. Prelimi- 
nary plans were made during the sum- 
mer session of 1939 at the University 
of Florida. This program will begin 
with a study of community resources 
and will be followed by intensive work 
on the program of the school and 
teaching procedure. The De- 
partment of Education of Georgia 
State College, Milledgeville, Georgia, 
has recently issued a manual describ- 
ing the student teaching program, in- 
cluding a suggested collection of ma- 
terials for directing the work. The 
authors of this manual are Dr. H. A. 
Little and his staff. . The P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School, College of 
Education, University of Florida, is 
attempting to make a comprehensive 
evaluation of its work by the end of 
the year, at which time it will have 
completed six years of experimentation. 
The work of evaluation is directed by 
a committee, of which Mr. A. R. Mead, 
Director of Educational Research, is 
chairman. 
1 


Association for Childhood Education 
Will Meet in Milwaukee in the Spring. 
The forty-seventh annual convention 
of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation will be held on April 29 to May 
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3 at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. A pro- 
gram of study classes, studio groups, 
and general sessions is being planned 
around the theme, “Broadening Edu- 
cational Opportunities in Your School.” 
Edna Dean Baker, National College of 
Education, Evanston, Illinois, will di- 
rect the work of study classes and 
studio groups. The Association has 
more than 4,000 individual and life 
members, twenty-eight state groups, 
and 378 local branches. Olga Adams 
of the University of Chicago is the 
President of the Association. 
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Student Teaching at Ohio Wesleyan. 
During the present and the past several 
years a cooperative program for the 
development of laboratory phases of 
teacher-education has been under way 
at Ohio Wesleyan University. After 
studying the problems of evaluation, 
careful consideration was given to the 
objectives of the program. Following 
this, starting in 1938, a two-year study 
of the content of the laboratory ex- 
periences provided to meet the objec- 
tives was initiated. This study was 
preceded by a study of the work of 
other institutions on the problem, and 
introduced by a self-survey of existing 
practices within the institution. Fol- 
lowing there has been an extended at- 
tempt to develop the common-core 
experiences needed in the laboratory 
education of secondary teachers. These 
common-core experiences are being se- 
lected in terms of the previously de- 
termined objectives. 


A 


Conference on Education of Gifted 
and Talented Children. On Septem- 
ber 28, 29, and 30, a group of sixteen 
educators met in Washington at the 
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invitation of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education to discuss vital 
problems concerned with the education 
of gifted and talented children. The 
group included classroom teachers, 
principals, superintendents, educational 
psychologists, and university instruc- 
tors. It represented different points of 
view in educational philosophy; but it 
also brought to light many areas of 
thought upon which all can agree in 
the treatment accorded gifted chil- 
dren in the schools. No report of the 
conference will be issued immediately, 
but it is hoped that the ultimate out- 
come will be a publication on the edu- 
cation of gifted pupils, prepared on 
a cooperative basis and issued by the 
Office of Education. The December, 
1939, issue of School Life contains a 
general account of the conference de- 
liberations. 
7 


Recent Publications of the United 
States Office of Education. ‘“Educa- 
tion in the United States of America.” 
(Bulletin 1939, Miscellaneous No. 3), 
also issued in Spanish and Portuguese, 
describes pictorially and in text the 
organization and functioning of edu- 
cation in this country. Much of it 
concerns curriculum development in 
elementary, secondary, and vocational 
education. 

The series of study guides published 
under the title Know Your Schools has 
a leaflet (No. 52) entitled “Know 
Your Modern Elementary School.” 
One section of this publication is de- 
voted to a discussion of what consti- 
tutes a modern curriculum for chil- 
dren from five to fourteen. Problems 
for investigation and discussion are 
suggested and references are included. 
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An examination of recent catalogs 
of higher education and teacher-train- 
ing institutions for the purpose of dis- 
covering which institutions offer 
courses in the fields of (1) conservation 
education, and (2) visual education, 
has resulted in two publications: “‘Op- 
portunities for the Preparation of 
Teachers in Conservation Education,” 
Pamphlet No. 90, and “Opportunities 
for the Preparation of Teachers in the 
Use of Visual Aids to Instruction,” 
Pamphlet No. 89. Lists of institutions 
offering courses in these two fields, 
titles of courses, departments in which 
offered and information concerning 
prerequisites and credits are given, as 
well as a number of descriptions of 
certain representative courses chosen 
as illustrative of the content of other 
offerings in so far as possible. 
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Commercial Yearbook on Curriculum. 
The Yearbook of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation will con- 
sist of a study of the present status 
of the commercial curriculum. It is 
planned to repeat the study in eight 
or ten years in order to determine what 
changes have taken place. The outline 
includes three parts: 1. Principles of 
the Curriculum; 2. Curriculum Con- 
struction; 3. Type Curricula. The 
editor of the Yearbook is McKee Fisk, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


A 


Monthly Publication a Phase of Cur- 
riculum Program. Under the leader- 
ship of G. H. Reavis, Director of 
Curriculum of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, an eight-page publication, en- 
titled “Curriculum Development,” is 
issued every month. It includes news 
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of local projects that are under way, 
reports of progress in other communi- 
ties, and announcements of primary 
interest to various departments. The 
October number emphasizes citizenship 
education, propaganda analysis, func- 
tional science, and the social studies 
curriculum. In addition to the cur- 
riculum director, who is the editor, the 
editorial staff includes: Assistant Edi- 
tors, William M. Alexander and Sam- 
uel M. Goodman. 


7 


Third Digest of Investigations in the 
Teaching of Science. Blakiston’s Son 
and Company has just published the 
Third Digest of Investigations, by 
Francis D. Curtis, of the University 
of Michigan. The volume covers the 
period from 1931 to 1937, and in- 
cludes the studies largely selected by 
members of the National Association 
for Research in Science Teaching. The 
volume includes general science, biol- 
ogy, physics, and chemistry; and the 
studies are grouped in three fields: ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college. 


v 


Appraisal of Motion Pictures. The 
Motion Picture Review Digest is a 
periodical publication of the H. W. 
Wilson Company, which conveniently 
presents what the reviewers of forty 
publications have had to say of any 
given motion picture. The reviewers 
are divided into three sections: wom- 
en’s and church organizations; maga- 
zines and newspapers; and trade pa- 
pers. The Digest is published weekly 


and cumulates monthly and quarterly. 
In the monthly issue a selection is made 
of the films which receive the most 
critical praise of the forty reviewing 
mediums. 








HOW TO IMPROVE THE CURRICULUM 


By C. L. CUSHMAN 
University of Chicago 


Le ANY SCHOOL, in any city, or in 
any state, when an attempt is made 
to improve the techniques and proce- 
dures of curriculum development, it 
would seem appropriate that those per- 
sons seeking such improvement should 
ask themselves the following three 
questions: first, what kind of a cur- 
riculum do we want; second, in class- 
rooms or in schools where such cur- 
riculums are to be found, what are the 
activities in which teachers engage 
that facilitate those curriculums; and 
third, what are the techniques and pro- 
cedures that may be used to cause 
teachers to be like that? 

What kind of .a curriculum do we 
want? First, that curriculum which 
will stem from those interests and 
needs of pupils that pupils and teach- 
ers and communities agree are vital 
if pupils are to live happily in their 
environment. Second, that curriculum 
which will help pupils to analyze those 
interests and needs, both as they relate 
to them and as they relate to the life 
of the community. Third, that cur- 
riculum which will provide pupils with 
activities that seem to promise help 
in the meeting of such interests and 
needs. Fourth, that curriculum which 
will cause pupils to evaluate the con- 
sequences of those activities in terms 
of the extent to which they meet the 
pupils’ interests and needs in ways that 
are both satisfactory to them and so- 
cially desirable. 

What do the teachers do? First, in 
such schools teachers engage in ac- 
tivities that increase their acquaintance 
with the needs of specific pupils with- 
in the classes that they teach. Superior 
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teachers know much about what radio 
programs are enjoyed by their pupils, 
what movies they attend, what books 
they read, what part they have in the 
activities of the home, whether they 
have many or few friends, what they 
do with their money, and an infinite 
number of other matters of major im- 
portance if the school is to help pupils 
to meet their needs. 

Second, in such schools teachers en- 
gage in activities that increase their 
understanding of the needs of all youth 
and of the social conditions out of 
which those needs arise. They read 
the reports on the status of American 
youth published by the American 
Youth Commission; the reports of the 
influence of motion pictures upon 
youth published by the Payne Founda- 
tion; reports of the activities of youth 
in Middletown; the reports of the 
White House Conference; reports on 
the status of youth on the farms of 
America as published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture; re- 
ports on how youth participate in the 
activities of their comunities as told 
in Youth Serves the Community, as 
well as many reports published in many 
states and communities in recent years 
on such important aspects of commu- 
nity life as juvenile delinquency, rec- 
reation, housing, relief, unemployment, 
the handicapped, and the like. 

Third, in such schools teachers en- 
gage in activities that increase their 
understanding of the values inherent 
in American democracy and of the 
major problems of that democracy. 
Such activities include reading, listen- 
ing to lectures, participating in discus- 
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sions, assisting in studies of community 
problems, and cooperating in move- 
ments designed to correct such prob- 
lems. It is from such activities as 
these that teachers derive their sense 
of values. Without that sense of val- 
ues, schools can hope to make no major 
contribution to American democracy. 

Fourth, in such schools teachers en- 
gage in activities that increase their 
understanding or appreciation of the 
infinite number and type of creative 
activities in which persons can engage. 
With all due respect to language as a 
means of expression, we cannot deny 
that it has been given a place of rela- 
tive emphasis in our school curriculum 
that has been unwarranted. One of 
the major reasons for this is that a 
very large percentage of American 
teachers make a very limited use of 
other means of expression. I had the 
privilege last summer of working in a 
situation where a hundred teachers of 
such subjects as the social studies, Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and the like, spent 
two or three hours of each day in 
learning to use such mediums of ex- 
pression as clay modeling, folk dancing, 
the writing of music, acting, painting, 
and even horseback riding. I am con- 
fident that pupils in the classrooms of 
those teachers are this year getting new 
insights into these ways of expressing 
themselves. 

Fifth, in such schools teachers en- 
gage in activities that help them to 
appraise the extent to which the ends 
that they and their pupils seek in the 
school are achieved. A teacher of 
shorthand recently handed me a copy 
of a study she had made of the jobs 
then held by the graduates of the 1938 
class of her school who had had two 
years of shorthand. She had learned 
that in only a very few cases were 
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those pupils using any shorthand. They 
were in many cases acting as tele- 
phone operators, salesmen, office clerks, 
library assistants, and the like. This 
teacher has proposed that the commer- 
cial work in her school be reorganized 
to take account of what she has 
learned. 

What procedures help teachers grow? 
The procedures to be discussed here 
can be classified as of three types: 
procedures designed to affect the school 
and community environment in which 
teachers work; procedures designed to 
improve the administrative arrange- 
ments under which teachers work; and 
procedures designed to provide needed 
curriculum materials and services. All 
of these are procedures of curriculum 
development, and only in so far as 
they are planned with reference to 
their effect upon curriculum develop- 
ment can they be viewed as being 
sound procedures. 

First, procedures designed to affect 
the school and community environ- 
ment provide the foundation for the 
curriculum. There must be a school 
and community environment in which 
teachers are viewed as persons of great 
capacity for intelligent social behavior. 
If a school is to have intelligent teach- 
ers, it must have carefully developed 
plans for teacher selection and in- 
service education. But teachers who 
are capable of a high order of intellect- 
ual and social behavior are in many 
schools made into mere puppets by the 
school and community environment in 
which they work. 

Within the past ten days I have had 
the privilege of talking with a number 
of teachers who have within the past 
five years made radical and extremely 
significant changes in the practices of 
their classrooms. When I asked those 
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teachers what they considered to be 
the most important single factor in 
bringing about these changes, I was 
told, “The attitude of our principal; 
the fact that he considers us to be 
intelligent persons capable of carrying 
on far-reaching experiments within our 
classrooms.” 

Procedures that facilitate a friendly 
school and community environment 
include: policy councils, curriculum 
councils, parent councils, student coun- 
cils, teachers’ meetings, and many 
others. 

The second group of procedures are 
those designed to improve the adminis- 
trative arrangements under which 
teachers work. These procedures 
should have as their objectives the pro- 
motion of administrative arrangements 
under which (1) teachers may know 
their pupils in their community en- 
vironments, (2) teachers may be able 
to carry on planning activities, and 
(3) teachers may secure the materials 
and carry on the activities that are 
essential to their instructional pro- 
grams. 

What administrative arrangements 
make it possible for teachers to know 
their pupils? (a) Arrangements un- 
der which a given teacher or a small 
group of teachers will be associated 
with a given group of pupils through- 
out a considerable period of time each 
day over a period of several years—I 
know of no single arrangement that 
contributes more than this to teachers 
becoming concerned about the needs 
of their pupils. (b) Arrangements 
under which a teacher or a group of 
teachers may know their pupils through 
records of their achievements, their 
capacities, and their interests. (c) Ar- 
rangements under which teachers may 
know their pupils through conferences 
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with other teachers or with persons 
able to render a specialized type of 
diagnosis—testers, doctors, nurses, vo- 
cational officers, and the like. 

What administrative arrangements 
facilitate planning activities? (a) Ar- 
rangements that permit a flexible 
schedule; (b) arrangements that pro- 
vide badly needed free periods; (c) 
arrangements that bring several teach- 
ers together to plan for the work of 
a single group of pupils. 

What administrative arrangements 
facilitate the securing of materials and 
the carrying on of activities that are 
essential to the instructional program? 
(a) Arrangements that permit teach- 
ers and pupils to have a voice in se- 
curing such materials as are essential 
to the programs that are conducted 
in their classrooms; (b) arrangements 
that enable teachers to get their pupils 
into more direct contact with the 
community environment. 

The third group of procedures that 
are employed to promote curriculum 
development includes those that are 
designed to provide specialized curric- 
ulum materials and services. Such ma- 
terials and services include courses of 
study, bulletins, source units, super- 
visory services, and the like. There 
are undoubtedly some who had antici- 
pated that the major part of this paper 
would be devoted to a consideration 
of procedures to be used in the devel- 
opment of such materials and services. 
That is, however, not the major pur- 
pose that I have had in mind. Rather 
I have sought to direct attention to 
the fact that such materials and serv- 
ices constitute only one part of the 
curriculum program of a school sys- 
tem. The procedures that are employed 
in the development of specialized cur- 
riculum materials and services, like the 
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procedures designed to affect the 
school environment, and the procedures 
designed to affect the administrative 
arrangements of the schools, must be 
organized to assist teachers in carry- 
ing on those activities that are de- 
signed to develop the kind of curric- 
ulum that we want in our schools. 
A teacher in Denver is giving full 
time to conferring with teachers about 
their use, both past and present, of 
such materials as courses of study. 
The tentative conclusion that she has 
reached thus far seems to indicate that 
the form in which we have prepared 
such materials, the ways in which we 
have brought them to the attention of 
teachers, and the procedures that we 
have employed in their development 
have in many cases been quite inef- 
fective—that is, they have not made 
a very great contribution to teachers 
who are carrying on effectively such 
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activities as were endorsed earlier in 
this paper. In no sense does it follow 
that specialized written materials in 
our situation, or in any other situation 
are to be disregarded. It does follow 
that such materials must be made more 
pertinent to the work of our teachers 
and that the techniques for getting 
them used must be greatly improved. 

I, for one, have never been certain 
that there is a place for a department 
of curriculum in a city or state sys- 
tem of schools. I am certain that 
where such departments are maintained 
in order that the balance of the per- 
sonnel of the system may forget about 
the curriculum they had best be re- 
organized or abolished. I conceive of 
a curriculum department as a lobby 
that seeks constantly to see that the 
whole school system is organized to 
the end of curriculum development. 





THE PLAN OF THE CORE CURRICULUM IN TULSA 


By LAVONE HANNA 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma? 


i TULSA EXPERIMENTAL secondary 
curriculum starts with the assumption 
that the purposes of education are: 
first, to develop a fundamental faith 
in the American ideal of democracy 
and to become a positive force in the 
process of its achievement; and, sec- 
ond, to develop an effective personality 
through an understanding of self and 
through an appreciation of the im- 
portance of the aesthetic and the spir- 
itual in human activities. In order to 
accomplish this twofold purpose of 
education it seems feasible to organize 
the curriculum so that those needs 
which are relatively common to all 
youth may be met in the core portion 
of the curriculum, while the special 
needs of the individual students are 
taken care of in the elective portion 
of the curriculum. 

The core portion of the curriculum 
which is referred to as General Edu- 
cation, the Tulsa teachers believe, 
should be based upon functional needs 
and significant life problems. Since it 
is concerned with the solution of prob- 
lems rather than with subject-matter 
content, it should cut across all sub- 
ject-matter and departmental boun- 
daries. Designed to meet the general 
educational needs of all students it 
should be required of all students. As 
the general educational objectives are 
achieved, as individual needs and inter- 
ests develop and as the child displays 
particular aptitude for a specialized 
field, a part of his time is transferred 
from the core portion to the elective 
or specialized portion of the curricu- 





1Miss Hanna is spending the current year at 
Stanford University. 
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lum. The Tulsa program provides 
that all of the child’s time in the sev- 
enth grade be spent in the core cur- 
riculum, but that an increasing pro- 
portion of his time be spent in spe- 
cialized fields as he progresses through 
the secondary schools. Thus while 
only one-sixth of the student’s time 
in the eighth grade is devoted to his 
specialized interest, five-sixths of his 
time in the twelfth grade may be 
spent in courses outside the core. 

Since the core curriculum deals with 
the fundamental areas of learning and 
experiences which are essential for all 
educated persons in a democracy, prob- 
lems selected for development in the 
core curriculum should: grow out of 
the interest and needs of pupils; be 
common and recurrent in the lives of 
large numbers of pupils; provide in- 
tegrating experiences for pupils; aid 
pupils in developing socially desirable 
behavior patterns; enable pupils to 
cope successfully with the issues and 
problems encountered both inside and 
outsiae of school; permit large degree 
of planning by the pupils as a group, 
by the pupils with teachers, and by 
pupils working alone; provide a va- 
riety of experiences suited to pupils of 
different abilities and needs; and permit 
creative and pupil initiated work on 
the part of individuals. 

Under the guidance of the Steering 
Committee, committees of teachers 
from each of the subject-matter de- 
partments submitted problems from 
their fields which they thought were 
of such significance that they should 
be included in the core. As these 
contributions came in, were classified, 
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and studied, it became evident that 
the core program eliminated much du- 
plication from the curriculum and 
saved pupils and teachers both time 
and effort. Certainly it seemed rea- 
sonable to expect, when such problems 
as health, consumer economics, con- 
servation, family relations, safety, 
housing, budgeting, insurance and fi- 
nance were taught by two, three, and 
sometimes four subject-matter depart- 
ments that students would have a bet- 
ter understanding of a problem if it 
were taught as a whole. 

Although it was agreed that the 
curriculum must be kept flexible if it 
was to meet the needs and interests 
of individual students and groups of 
students, in a school system as large 
as that of Tulsa, the scope and se- 
quence of the curriculum must be 
quite clearly defined if an undesirable 
duplication of learning activities from 
grade to grade was to be prevented 
and if a satisfactory sequence of learn- 
ing activities was to be insured. Since 
the common needs of pupils are con- 
cerned with the five major aspects of 
life: personal development, mental, 
physical, and cultural; immediate so- 
cial problems; broad social problems; 
social-political relationships; and eco- 
nomic relationships, these areas were 
used to define the curriculum horizon- 
tally. Problems relating to each area 
were considered throughout the entire 
six years of the secondary school. 
Overarching themes which provide a 
common integrating center for the 
program for each grade gave the ver- 
tical definition to the curriculum. 

The selection of an overarching 
theme for each grade necessitated again 
the cooperation of all concerned. A 
questionnaire study led to the con- 
clusion that Home and Family Life 
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would provide an integrating theme 
for the problems of the seventh grade; 
Man and His Environmental Setting, 
for the eighth grade; and Living in 
the Community, for the ninth grade. 
Because children entering the seventh 
grade are also entering a school new 
to them, it appeared wise to include a 
unit on orientation to the new school 
in the program for that grade. A 
study of personal analysis in the eighth 
grade and personal-social relationships 
in the ninth grade seemed necessary 
if the school was to help in solving 
the immediate problems and difficul- 
ties of young people. 

No overarching theme was selected 
for the grades in senior high school 
unless Problems in Democratic Living 
or Social Relations may be called the 
theme for all three grades. For ob- 
vious reasons, an orientation unit 
seemed necessary at the beginning of 
the tenth grade when students enter 
senior high school. Other problems 
tentatively allocated to that grade 
were problems of health, safe driving, 
public opinion, and the meaning of 
democracy. This last unit as it de- 
veloped led to many problems in dem- 
ocratic living to be considered in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. Such 
problems as conservation of natural 
resources, crime, consumer economics, 
investment and personal finance, busi- 
ness organization, economic and social 
security, housing, government and pol- 
itics, taxation and public finance, and 
business organization offered challeng- 
ing problems in which boys and girls 
are vitally interested. Problems re- 
lating to international relations and 
family organizations were placed ten- 
tatively in the twelfth grade. As a 
culminating unit in the general educa- 
tion program, a unit dealing with ap- 
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preciation of the arts and literature 
rounded out the student’s program 
and deepened his appreciation of the 
cultural and aesthetic values in life. 

The allotment of a problem to a 
grade level and the selection of an 
overarching theme for a grade is not 
only difficult, but dangerous, for it 
tends to crystallize the curriculum into 
a new pattern which may become as 
formal and as stereotyped as any other 
plan of organization. The success of 
the program depends upon how sensi- 
tive teachers are to youth needs and 
problems and upon their ability to keep 
the curriculum flexible so that it will 
be responsive to those needs and to 
the objectives of secondary education. 
The success of the plan to a large ex- 
tent depends upon the ability of teach- 
ers to work together in planning the 
educational experiences for their group, 
in using source units cooperatively, in 
building teaching units concerned with 
the development of attitudes, skills, 
appreciations, reflective thinking, in- 
terests, and social sensitivity as well 
as with the acquisition of information. 
Finally, the success of the plan depends 
upon the ability of teacher and pupils 
to plan together the problems to be 
considered, the objectives to be 
achieved, the educational activities to 
be undertaken, and even the evalua- 
tion of the experience. 

For many reasons departmental or- 
ganization has not been abolished in 
either the junior or senior high schools, 
although as the program progresses 
more and more teachers are willing to 
assume responsibility for teaching ma- 
terial traditionally in subject-matter 
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departments other than the one for 
which they were trained. However, a 
concerted attack upon a problem is 
made possible through the teacher con- 
ference hour which has been set up 
within the school day. The plan 
whereby the teachers handling a given 
group of students meet together to 
consider the problems of their par- 
ticular group, to discuss classroom pro- 
cedure, pupil-teacher planning, evalua- 
tion instruments, and problems of guid- 
ance, virtually amounts to a “school” 
within a school. The whole program 
centers around this conference hour, 
for it is here that decisions are made 
as to the problems to be studied, the 
value and advisability of certain lines 
of procedures are thrashed out, how 
and when to terminate a unit is de- 
cided upon, and plans for new units 
are made. The conference hour offers 
marvelous opportunities for guidance, 
for the judgment of four or six teach- 
ers who have known the child through 
two or three years of association is 
much sounder than the opinion of one 
teacher after a limited acquaintance- 
ship of one period for a year or less. 
Through the conference hour, too, 
teachers have learned to work coop- 
eratively, to appreciate the work which 
other teachers are doing, and to recog- 
nize the educational contributions 
made by departments other than their 
own. The challenge and stimulation 
which comes from working together 
has resulted in a marked professional 
growth on the part of the staff.” 

2A second article dealing with the operation of 


the core curriculum in Tulsa will appear in an 
early number. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH BASED ON SOCIAL PROBLEMS 





By ELIZABETH UTTERBACK 
Supervisor of English, Alabama College Demonstration High School 


"ion EXPERIMENT in reorganizing 
the English course in the last year of 
high school was the outgrowth of a 
long period of growing dissatisfaction 
on my part with a regimented course 
in English Literature. A survey of 
our graduates disclosed the fact that 
only forty per cent went to colleges, 
while sixty per cent returned to tenant 
farms, to work in the mines, ‘marrying 
and living in the same locality. And 
yet to the entire group in the last year 
of high school we gave a course be- 
ginning with the Anglo-Saxons and 
winding up with Masefield. Boys who 
graduated to the plow wrote essays on 
such subjects as: “The Mythological 
Allusions in Milton’s Paradise Lost,” 
“The Use of Old English in Macbeth,” 
“The Symbolism in Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene.” They studied Chaucer in the 
old English; they read Hamlet reli- 
giously. 

But I was so dissatisfied with results 
—or rather, lack of results—that I se- 
cured permission to try a change. I 
had only the regular English period— 
fifty minutes a day—no special teach- 
ers on call, except as I could persuade 
them, and no money or extra equip- 
ment. 

I had sixty people in my class—in 
two sections. When I met them the 
first day of school, I talked over very 
informally the situation and told them 
what I had in mind as a substitute 
for the English Literature course. 
There was no coercion—a few who 
were going to college were a bit doubt- 
ful about the advisability of the whole 
scheme, but many more wanted it. 
The idea was simply this: We would 
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group our work around several big 
social problems of the present day, 
letting our literature, oral and writ- 
ten composition, speech, music, and 
art enter wherever possible. I sug- 
gested the first center of interest, be- 
cause we wanted a common starting 
point—after that the choice was theirs. 

We set up a democratic procedure. 
A chairman was elected, a vice-chair- 
man, secretary, and treasurer. A num- 
ber of standing committees were ap- 
pointed. It was decided that each 
person contribute two dollars to an 
expense fund to buy a large number of 
books concerning the various subjects. 
This fund also bought a secondhand 
radio that the boys reconditioned, a 
daily newspaper, and some magazines. 
Our classroom changed gradually. We 
had to wait until after our senior play 
to get money fur tables and chairs, 
but we did build bookshelves, put up 
curtains, select pictures, etc. 

We worked out our units as we 
went along, and I hesitate to include 
them here, for they probably would 
never work in another situation—at 
least without variation. We called our 
classes Human Relations Classes because 
after all that was our big study, much 
larger than English, social studies, or 
anything else. We set up our objec- 
tives and attempted to reach them. 

Most of the class period was given 
to discussion; the out-of-class time to 
reading. The books we used were le- 
gion—we bought many, others were 
taken from the College Library and 
the Demonstration School Library, as 
well as some brought by students. All 
were put on shelves in our room for 
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an eight weeks’ period, catalogued, 
and checked in and out by one of our 
class members designated as librarian. 
Each student read as rapidly as he 
could from novels, plays, poetry, short 
stories, essays, biography, history, etc. 
On certain days, designated as book- 
chat days, these books were presented 
in review by class members. In order 
to have a common ground I read sev- 
eral books and plays aloud in each unit, 
followed by class discussion. 

The Human Relations Commission 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion allowed us the use of their Human 
Relations film excerpts to open our 
units. We have a projector with sound 
equipment in our school, and we found 
the showing of these films most pro- 
vocative of thought and discussion. 

Our first unit was A Clarification of 
Student Objectives. The pupils listed 
their own objectives and considered 
how the course might help them to 
attain them. This involved a discus- 
sion of the meaning of democratic 
society. The pupils wrote to colleges 
and universities and secured catalogs 
and other information necessary to 
help them determine their own educa- 
tional program. An evaluation of a 
number of colleges and universities 
was made, bearing in mind such points 
as the distribution of the student body, 
the educational philosophy, the cost of 
living, etc. A survey was made of 
possible vocations, each student making 
an analysis of the one in which he was 
particularly interested. 

From this unit the next developed 
logically: Standards of Living. We had 
brought in people from various fields, 
and had interviewed others, and it was 
obvious that various vocations paid 
far-differing salaries. How could you 
budget your future income to make it 
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do the most for you? An expert 
budget-maker came in to help. And 
then we went into an intensive study 
of Standards of Living. I shall not 
include this unit. For general class 
reading I chose Street Scene and Our 
Town, and for our film excerpts we 
used Dead End and The Devil Is a Sissy. 
From the New York slums to Ala- 
bama’s tenant farms was the next step, 
and one activity here proved most in- 
teresting—the study of the various 
communities which our school serves. 
Pictures of homes and booklets, direct 
contact with these people led our stu- 
dents to want to do something, and 
they decided to forego their annual 
Christmas-Tree party, and promote a 
Christmas Basket Campaign through- 
out the high school. 

They went at this enthusiastically. 
The Home Economics girls planned 
a dinner for a family of five—soup, 
meat, two vegetables, salad, bread, des- 
sert, candy, and nuts in each basket. 
Each student contributed—and the 
baskets were packed. The day we 
were out for the Christmas vacation 
our class took fifteen beautiful baskets 
to needy families. They also gave a 
Christmas party for their parents—to 
explain to them and “sell” them this 
new work. They worked up and pre- 
sented two one-act plays centered 
around crime, standards of living, etc. 
Our president explained the work we 
were doing; pictures, books, and book- 
lets were on display. We had a com- 
munity singing, and refreshments, con- 
sisting of tea and sandwiches, were 
served. About forty parents attended 
—and approved! 

For semester examination each stu- 
dent chose a related subject and wrote 
a paper for those who wanted to cre- 
ate—a short story or play with a stand- 
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ard - of - living implication. Others 
chose such subjects as The History of 
Immigration in the United States, Old 
Age Pensions, Labor Organizations, 
Tenant Farming in Alabama, etc. These 
papers were worked on in a series of 
class-laboratory periods, and were 
typed. Included was an outline, sum- 
mary, bibliography, and footnotes. I 
might say that in the days of very for- 
mal composition and grammar teach- 
ing I have never received better papers. 

During the year we had several 
dances, parties, etc. We liked each 
other and enjoyed playing and working 
together. We gave a senior play, net- 
ting us $150, and wrote and presented 
several radio plays. 

Out of Standards of Living the next 
unit grew naturally—although it was 
one I stood a bit in fear of—Minority 
Groups. My pupils are inclined to be 
very prejudiced toward the Negro— 
and I felt that a study of this problem 
would be very broadening. We had 
wonderful help from the art teacher 
and music teacher. We read The 
House of Connelly and The Melting 
Pot and saw the film excerpts from 
Bordertown, Fury, and The Black Le- 
gion. 

We worked individually and report- 
ed on the Creole, the Cajun, the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, the Indian, the 
modern immigrant—but as an entire 
group on the Negro. However, I 
think the one thing that broke down 
the prejudice of my young students 
was the trip we made in May as a 
culminating activity to Tuskegee In- 
stitute, where we were guests of the 
college, and lived for a day in the spirit 
of Booker T. Washington, reveled in 
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Dr. Carver’s laboratory, and visited 
the many shops, classrooms, etc. 

Our last big activity was a culmina- 
tion of all the year’s work, for our 
commencement program, The Growth 
of Democracy, grew out of this class 
and the year’s work. They decided to 
do away with a valedictory and salu- 
tatory, as well as with a guest speaker, 
and give the entire program them- 
selves. 

The class wrote in rhythmic prose 
the story of democracy. This was 
spoken by a narrator, Democracy, 
chosen from the group. The entire 
class divided itself into a speech chorus 
and a singing chorus and culled from 
history, literature, and music the best 
that has been written on Democracy 
—not the flag-waving, war-glorifica- 
tion theme, but Democracy as the voice 
of the people. They painted in oils 
a six- by twelve-foot mural depicting 
the factors that enter into a Democ- 
racy—and this was used as the back- 
ground of our set. Every pupil had a 
part—and it was a real success! 

I might say that to satisfy certain 
students and parents I gave a six 
weeks’ intensive course in grammar 
and English Literature to those who 
were going to college or who wanted 
it, but I am satisfied that at the end 
of the year most of the students had 
learned far more in written and oral 
composition than in any year before. 

I do not offer this experiment as 
a panacea for all ills. It would not 
work under all conditions. That it 
did work here is evidenced by the fact 
that next year I am to be allowed two 
hours for the class period. 





CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT IN A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


By VAN MILLER 
Superintendent of Schools, Overton, Nebraska 


I. HAS BEEN OUR experience that a 
continuous program of curriculum de- 
velopment has vitalized the life of our 
school. Three years ago the Overton 
Schools were reorganized on the six- 
year high school plan. This provided 
a larger group of teachers as a second- 
ary school unit. Two years were re- 
quired to become adapted to the change 
and a four-year curricular program 
which had been proposed at the time 
was badly in need of being revamped. 
Last year a continuous program of 
curricular development for the entire 
school was initiated as the revision of 
the old four-year plan. 

Overton Public Schools have a total 
elementary and secondary enrollment 
of two hundred. The staff consists of 
eleven teachers, including the superin- 
tendent. The earlier attempt with a 
four-year curriculum program proved 
futile because teacher turnover nulli- 
fied the work of preceding years as far 
as teacher growth was considered. Of 
the teachers employed during 1938-39, 
three were serving their first year of 
teaching and four were teaching for 
their second year; five were new to the 
system and four were in the system for 
their second year. This meant that 
enough work would have to be done 
within one year so that teachers would 
remain to finish particular projects 
under way or so that projects attempt- 
ed would be sufficiently organized that 
they could be left for a newcomer. 

During previous years a community 
situation had been developed which 
was of great help. Through courtesy 
of the local press and through special 
reports to patrons, people in the com- 
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munity were informed of the activities 
and problems of the local school. Spe- 
cial monthly “School Visitation Days” 
had been popularized which included 
school exhibits, classroom demonstra- 
tions, and auditorium programs which 
included informal discussion of school 
problems. ‘School Visitation Day” 
also brought parents and teachers to- 
gether for conferences. The princi- 
pal had also developed a system of re- 
cording information obtained on home 
visits made by teachers so that a co- 
operative system of home visitation 
was set up which attempted to reach 
into every home. 

Three general principles were con- 
sidered in planning and in carrying out 
the entire program: (1) The school 
must be kept as democratic as possible. 
The administrator is not to order the 
procedure, but must work with teach- 
ers, pupils, and patrons in determining 
and in carrying out the program. (2) 
The purpose of public schools through 
the secondary level is primarily the 
giving of general education. Any 
evaluation of material offered must 
be considered in the light of its con- 
tribution to general education. (3) A 
close relationship between the school 
and the community is constantly 
sought so that learnings may be easily 
drawn from familiar material and so 
that boys and girls may become actual- 
ly acquainted with the physical and 
social setting in which they live. By 
thus restricting the general principles 
to three it was possible to give them 
constant attention. 

A forty-page discussion of Over- 
ton’s curricular needs and of the pos- 
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sibilities of a program was prepared 
by the superintendent during the sum- 
mer of 1938. Copies were furnished 
to all teachers after the general phi- 
losophy had been established through 
staff discussion. An evaluation of the 
school was started with the use of 
“Evaluation Criteria” of the Coopera- 
tive Study and this served as a real 
stimulant. A weekly conference with 
the superintendent was available to 
every teacher and many of these were 
devoted to discussion of the curricu- 
lum program. Before the school year 
was far under way some of the teachers 
were carrying on individual curricu- 
lum projects within their own classes. 

In order to give every teacher defi- 
nite and directed experience in cur- 
riculum work three staff committees 
were set up during the middle of the 
year and dead-line dates were set for 
preliminary and final reports. One 
staff committee made a study of 
safety education—listing all safety ed- 
ucation offered in any class or activity 
of the local schools; submitting and 
summarizing a questionnaire to ten 
neighboring schools; surveying local 
safety hazards and the local accident 
record for the past five years; reading 
literature on safety education and ex- 
amining instructional materials; and 
finally making definite recommenda- 
tions for completing a program of 
safety education to meet the needs of 
Overton boys and girls without adding 
a special class in that field. A second 
committee made a similar study of 
consumer education. The third com- 
mittee examined high school courses 
to determine how much art was ac- 
tually taught in the school, although 
no special course in art was offered; 
how this compared with the traditional 
high school art course; what pupil in- 
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terests and abilities in the field of art 
were not being properly served, and 
what additions to present courses and 
activities would meet the needs dis- 
covered. 

In addition to the fine training 
teachers received by their participa- 
tion, three fine reports were developed 
which will be the basis of course plan- 
ning during the present summer. The 
committee experience further stimu- 
lated individual activity and also led 
to student committee work in some 
classes. Of the three reports developed 
by committees the report on safety 
education was most practical in its 
recommendations, the report on con- 
sumer education was most accurate in 
its survey, and the report on high 
school art was most suggestive as to 
new methods of making individual 
pupil growth possible. 

Three student committee projects 
were noteworthy: (1) At the first of 
the year two students surveyed all ma- 
terial in the school library and prepared 
a classified index of occupational in- 
formation available. They submitted 
this to teachers, urging that it be 
used in planning instructional mate- 
rial in each class on the vocational 
leads of that particular subject. (2) 
The student library staff arranged a 
special “Curriculum Cupboard” for 
teachers. This included professional 
magazines, curriculum texts, courses 
of study, special units and projects, 
various types of tests, pamphlets and 
pictures, and other materials helpful 
in curriculum projects. Teachers were 
also asked to submit copies of their 
own materials for placement in this li- 
brary section. Red tape was discarded 
so that this “Cupboard” was readily 
useable to teachers and its contents 
were advertised to teachers by the stu- 
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dent librarians. (3) During the sec- 
ond semester student committees de- 
termined the course outline for senior 
social science. Reference materials 
were located and outside speakers were 
occasionally brought in as the students 
ran their own course, covering religion 
in everyday life, crime, social diseases, 
psychology, citizenship, and vocational 
guidance. A feature of the course was 
a community survey which the class 
reported serially through the local pa- 
per. The work done was of greater 
volume than has been done by similar 
classes under the traditional organi- 
zation. 

Three projects carried on individual- 
ly by teachers are of interest: (1) The 
chemistry course was reorganized en- 
tirely from the consumer point of 
view and laboratory work was devoted 
entirely to such consumer problems as 
viscosity of various motor oils; prep- 
aration and analysis of cosmetics; anal- 
ysis of fuels. Testing units were in- 
serted with tests based on the tradi- 
tional textbook type of chemistry. 
Student interest was much keener and 
the tests proved pupil knowledge of 
chemistry to be equal or better than 
that of previous classes. (2) An 
experiment in mathematics sought to 
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individualize work within the same 
class to meet pupil needs. In one class 
under one instructor general mathe- 
matics and elementary algebra were 
offered to ninth graders. (3) With 
the development of rural electrification 
more emphasis on wiring and use of 
electricity was given in the general 
shop course. The unit ended with the 
boys actually wiring a small building 
on some private property adjacent to 
the school with the owner gladly fur- 
nishing the material. 

The year’s work left Overton with 
a number of recorded reports with 
which the work may be continued. 
Teachers are stimulated and eager to 
proceed. Findings of the past year 
will be incorporated into practices for 
the new year. Methods of conducting 
studies and experiments will carry over 
into new studies and experiments. One 
field clearly open to staff consideration 
will be a rebalancing of oral and writ- 
ten English and of study of classics 
and consideration of modern movies 
and radio programs. What has been 
done is the beginning of a continuous 
process of assimilation of modern life 
into the school. It is recommended as 
possible and beneficial for any school 
of any size anywhere. 
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ANNUAL LIST OF OUTSTANDING CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


By HERBERT B. BRUNER, C. MAURICE WIETING, and FERN D. SCHNEIDER? 
Curriculum Laboratory, Teachers College, Columbia University 


i THE MATERIALS received in the 
Curriculum Laboratory at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, can be 
considered an indication of curriculum 
activity in the field generally, we can 
conclude that there is far more activity 
in the American public schools than 
ever before. A total of 1,714 courses 
of study were received during the 
year, October, 1938-October, 1939, in 
response to the annual form-letter re- 
quest sent to state departments of 
education and selected schools through- 
out the country. As in previous years, 
these materials have been evaluated 
in the laboratory through the use of 
“Criteria for Evaluating Course-of- 
Study Materials.”? Those which were 
judged to be outstanding are listed on 
the following pages. 

In addition to courses of study, the 
laboratory has received this year a 
greatly increased number of curricu- 
lum bulletins and other source mate- 
rials — bibliographies, data bulletins, 
pamphlets, teacher aids, and the like. 
The bulletins include a wide variety 
of suggestions for teachers in relation 
to point of view, procedures, and re- 
sources to be used in curriculum plan- 
ning. This would seem to indicate 
that the programs for curriculum im- 
provement are becoming far more flex- 
ible. 

The list of materials presented here, 
together with the annual list published 
in the CuRRICULUM JOURNAL in De- 


1With the assistance of Esther Anson, Henry 
L. Greenblatt, Esther L. Marshall, Donald E. 
Phippin, V. Faure Rilliet, William Tuchman, 
and Idabelle Yeiser. 

2Bruner, H. B.: ‘Criteria for Evaluating 
Course-of-Study Materials.” Teachers College 
Record. November, 1937. 
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cember, 1938, and the revised and 
combined list of May, 1938,3 can be 
secured in mimeographed form from 
the Curriculum Laboratory, Teachers 
College. The three lists, combined, 
cover the entire period from 1930 to 
the present. 


ELEMENTARY 


ART 

Amarillo, Texas. Fine Arts. A Tentative 
Course of Study for Elementary Grades. 
1-6. 1938. 

Arkansas State. Tentative Course of Study in 
Art. Elementary. 1938. 

Carroll County, Maryland. Tentative Course 
of Study: Art. Grades 1-7. 

Evansville, Indiana. Course of Study: Art 
Education. Grades 1-8. 1938. 

Montgomery County, Maryland. Suggestions 
on a New Course of Study: The Arts. 1936. 


GENERAL 

Cheltenham Township, Elkins Park, Pennsyl- 
vania. Activity Experiences in the Elemen- 
tary School. 1938. 

Florida State. The Core Curriculum. Plans 
for the Second Year as a Cooperating 
School. 1939. 

Hamilton County, Tennessee. 
Yearbook. Grade 5. 1939-40. 

Los Angeles County, California. A Course of 
Study for Kindergarten and First Two Years 
of the Elementary Schools of Los Angeles 
County. 1939. 

Texas State. Course of Study for Years One 
Through Three. Course of Study for Years 
Four Through Six. 1938. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. A Course of Study for 
Kindergarten and Grades One, Two, and 
Three. Suggestions to Teachers for Guiding 
the Experiences of Children in Reading, 
Language, and Social Studies. 1938. 


Professional 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND SAFETY 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. Experiences in Health- 
ful Living. 1939. 

Cleveland, Ohio. A Program of Physical 
Education Activities for Elementary Schools. 
1939. 


sBruner, H. B., Wood, H. B., and Wieting, 
C. me: io Outstanding Courses of Study. 
Revised List. May, 1938. Curriculum Labora- 
tory, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Detroit, Michigan. An Activity Program in 
Health Education for Intermediate Schools. 
1936. 

El Paso, Texas. Handbook for Playground 
Instructors. Elementary. 1939. 

Idaho State. A Tentative Course of Study in 
Health Instruction and Physical Education 
for First and Second Grades. 1938. 

Iowa State. Traffic Safety Manual and Com- 
mon Traffic Problems. 1938. 

Michigan State. The Problem Solving Ap- 
proach in Health Teaching. 1937. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Materials in Physical Ed- 
ucation, Health, and Safety to Try Out and 
Revise. Grades K-6. 1939. 

West Virginia State. A Teachers Manual in 
Safety Education. Elementary. 1936. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Chicago, Illinois. Hobby Crafts for the Ele- 
mentary Schools. Needlework. 1937. Ce- 
ramics, Clay Work, Plaster Molds, and 
Carving. 1938. 

Georgia State. General Shop. A Suggested 
Program for Industrial Arts for the Public 
Schools of Georgia. 1939. 

Haddonfield, New Jersey. Course of Study in 
Industrial Arts. Grades and High School. 
1939. 

Pennsylvania State. Creative Hands and Pur- 
poseful Activities in the Elementary School. 
1939. 

LANGUAGE ARTS 


Belmont, Massachusetts. A Course of Study in 
Elementary Language. 1938. 

Fresno, California. Tentative Language Arts 
Program. Oral Communication. Grades 
1-6. 1938. 

Houston, Texas. English Experiences for Sixth 
Grade Students. 1936-37. 

Idaho State. The Junior Primary or Delayed 
Reading Program and Report of a Typical 
Program. 1938. Study Problem on Read- 
ing Readiness. Experience Curriculum for 
Six-Year-Old Children. 1938. 

Iowa State. Speech Training for Primary 
Grades. Preliminary and Experimental Edi- 
tion. 1938. 

New Brunswick, New Jersey. Tentative Guide 
for the Language Arts. Elementary Schools: 
Kindergarten, Special Groups. Grades 1-6. 
1936-37. 

Oklahoma State. Course of Study in Language 
Arts for Elementary Grades. 1938. 

San Mateo County, California. An Experi- 
ence Curriculum in English. Subjects Deal- 
ing with Communication of Ideas. Part 
Two: Reading. 1938. 


MATHEMATICS 


Amarillo, Texas. A Tentative Course of 
Study for Grades Four, Five, and Six. 1938. 
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Chicago, Illinois. Course of Study in Arith- 
metic. Grades 1 and 2. Grade 3. Grade 4. 
Grade 5. Grade 6. Grades 7 and 8 1939. 

Idaho State. A Tentative Course of Study in 
Arithmetic. Grades 1-8. 1938. 

Kansas City, Missouri. Tentative Revision of 
Course of Study in Arithmetic. Grades 1-3. 
Grades 4-7. 1938. 

Long Beach City Schools. Arithmetic Guide 
for Teachers of Primary and Intermediate 
Grades. 1938. 

Panama Canal Zone. Course of Study in Pri- 
mary Arithmetic. Grades 1-3. 1938. 

San Mateo County, California. Arithmetic 
Experiences. A Guide to Aid the Teacher 
in Selecting Suitable Arithmetic Experiences 
for Pupils at Various Stages of Readiness. 
Primary and Intermediate Grades. 1939. 

Watertown, New York. Tentative Arithmetic 
Syllabus. Elementary Schools. 1936. Math- 
ematical Experiences. Supplement to Local 
Syllabus. No date. 


MUSIC 


Amarillo, Texas. Music. A Tentative Course 
of Study for Grades One Through Six. 
1939. 

Delaware State. Suggested Materials and Ac- 
tivities Outside the Integrated Units. Month- 
ly Outlines. Grades 1-6. 1938-39. 

Elmhurst, Illinois. Music. Primary. Units 
III and IV. 1938. 

Michigan State. A Proposed Basis for Con- 
tinuing Study of Music Education in Mich- 
igan. 1938. 

Montgomery County, Maryland. Design for 
Music. From Part II, Professional Year- 
book. 1938-39. 

South Dakota State. Course of Study for 
Elementary Grades. Music. 1939. 


SCIENCE 


Amarillo, Texas. Elementary Science. A Ten- 
tative Course of Study for Grades Four, 
Five, and Six. 1938. 

Mishawaka, Indiana. Elementary Science. A 
Course of Study. Grades 1, 2, and 3. 
Grades 4, 5, and 6. 1938. 

New Rochelle, New York. Teaching Aids for 
Elementary Science. An October Day: 
What We Should See. 1938. Conservation 
and the Christmas Season. 1938. 

Shorewood, Wisconsin. Science Experience. 
Grades K-2. 1938. Science Activities. 
Grade 4. 1938. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Brockton, Massachusetts. Social Studies. Grade 
1. Grade 2. Grade 3. 1938. 

Columbia, Missouri. Social Studies Units and 
Related Activities. Grades 1-3. 1939. 
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Delaware State. Integrated Curriculum Units. 
Social Studies. First Grade. Second Grade. 
Third Grade. Fourth Grade. 1938. 


Des Moines, Iowa. Social Studies. Source 
Book of Content Materials. Grade 5B. 
1937. 

Fort Worth, Texas. Social Studies. Supple- 
mentary. Grade 1. Grade 2. Grade 3. 


Grade 4. Grade 5. Grade 6. 1939. 

Georgia State. Guide to Life-Related Teach- 
ing in the Negro High Schools of Georgia. 
1938. 

Georgia State. The Community as a Source of 
Materials of Instruction. 1938. 

Los Angeles, California. | Communication. 
Elementary Curriculum Section. 1938. 
Michigan State. Teaching the School in the 
School. A Guide for the Development of 
Instructional Units Dealing with the School 

as a Social Institution. 1938. 

Montgomery County, Maryland. Data Bul- 
letins: Flax. Food. Elementary. 1939. 
Montgomery County, Maryland. Procedure 
Bulletins: Community Living. Clothing 
and Cleanliness Programs. Conservation of 
Natural Resources. Meeting Basic Needs— 

Clothing. 1939. 

New York City. Biography. Our City. Units 
for Slow Learners in the Speyer School. 
1939. The Evolution of Common Things: 
Illumination. Transportation by Land. 
Units for Rapid Learners in the Speyer 
School. 1939. 

Oklahoma State. Course of Study in Social 
Studies for Elementary Grades. 1938. 
Pennsylvania State. School Living for Social 

Purposes. Elementary. 1939. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Suggestive Integrated 
Units Emphasizing Social Studies. Grades 
K-2. Grades 3 and 4. 1939. 

San Mateo County, California. Social Studies 
Units of Work: Indian Life. Grades 3 and 
4. Mexico. Grades 3 and 4. Pioneer Life. 
Grades 5 and 6. The Story of Textiles. 
Grades 5 and 6. 

Vancouver, Washington. Social Studies Cur- 
riculum Handbook for Teachers of the Ele- 
mentary Schools. 1938. 

Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. A Guide for Plan- 
ning the Social Studies Experiences of Ele- 
mentary School Children. 1939. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ART 
Montgomery County, Maryland. Data Bulle- 
tin. Junior High School Art. 1939. 


Saginaw, Michigan. Suggestive Course of 
Study for Art Education. Grades 7-12. 
1939. 























COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 

Flint, Michigan. Course of Study in Junior 
Business Training I. Grade 9B. General 
Business Information. Junior High School. 
No date. 

Long Beach, California. Everyday Business 
Practices and Business Arithmetic. 1938. 
Newark, New Jersey. Junior Business Train- 
ing. A Course of Study for 9B-9A Grades. 

1938. 

New York City. Syllabus in Typewriting for 
High Schools and Junior High Schools. 
1936. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Commercial Materials to 
Try Out and Revise. Grades 9-12. 1938. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

New York City. Auxiliary Syllabus in Mod- 
ern Foreign Language. High Schools and 
Junior High Schools of the City of New 
York. 1937. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Course of Study 


in Introduction to Foreign Language Study. 
Grade 8B. 1936. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND SAFETY 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. The Activities Pro- 
gram for the Junior High Schools. 1939. 
Cleveland, Ohio. A Program of Physical Edu- 
cation Activities for Girls in Junior and 

Senior High Schools. 1939. 

Colorado State. Course of Study in Traffic 
Safety. Junior and Senior High Schools. 
1938. Teachers’ Lesson Plans for Use with 
Sportsmanlike Driving Series. 1938. 

Houston, Texas. Home Hygiene and Care of 
the Sick. Junior-Senior High School Depart- 
ment (Colored). 1937-38. 

Houston, Texas. Sane Driving. Junior High 
School Department. 1938-39. 

Long Beach, California. Physical Education. 
Junior High School Girls. 1932. 

Texas State. Tentative Course of Study in 
Health, Physical Education, and Safety. 
Junior and Senior High School. 1939. 

University City, Missouri. A Physical Edu- 
cation Course of Study for Boys of Sev- 
enth, Eighth, and Ninth Grades. 1939. 


HOME ECONOMICS 

Chicago, Illinois. A Guide to the Teaching of 
Personal and Social Living. Lower Voca- 
tional Centers. 1939. 

Colorado State. Education for Home and 
Family. Teachers’ Guide. 1937. 

Houston, Texas. Home Management. Junior- 
Senior High School Department (Colored). 
1937-38. Foods III. 1937-38. 

Indiana State. Home Economics Education. 
Junior-Senior High Schools. 1938. 

Montgomery County, Maryland. Course of 
Study—Design. Home Arts. Grades 7-12. 

1939. 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Fort Worth, Texas. Industrial Arts. Junior 
High School. 1939. 

Texas State. Industrial Arts Program in Jun- 
ior and Senior High Schools of Texas. 
1938. 

LANGUAGE ARTS 


Akron, Ohio. Contemporary English. Ninth 
Year. 1938. A Tentative Presentation of 
the Contemporary English Course of Study 
for the Freshman Year of High School. 
1938. 

Flint, Michigan. 9A Course of Study in Eng- 
lish. No date. 

Fort Worth, Texas. Language Arts. A Ten- 
tative Course of Study for Speech for the 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 1939. 

Houston, Texas. English Experiences for Low 
Seventh Grade Students. 1936-37. 

Houston, Texas. Experiencing the Library 
in the Junior High School. 1939. 

Montgomery County, Maryland. Course of 
Study—Design. English. Grades 7-12. 
1939. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Suggestive Course of 
Study for English. Grades 7-9. 1939. 

Texas State. Teaching Speech in the Junior 
and Senior High Schools of Texas. 1938. 

Texas State. Language Arts for the Junior 
and Senior High Schools of Texas. 1939. 


MATHEMATICS 


Amarillo, Texas. General Mathematics. A 
Tentative Course of Study for Grades Seven 
and Eight. 1938. 

Long Beach, California. Everyday Business 
Practices and Business Arithmetic. Junior 
High School. 1938. 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey. Tentative Course 
of Study in Mathematics. Part II, Grades 
Seven and Eight. 1938. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Course of Study 
in Mathematics and Elementary Business 
Practice. Grades 7 and 8. 1938. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Highly Tentative Course 
of Study in Mathematics for Life. Grades 
7-9. 1939. 

MUSIC 


Houston, Texas. The Founding and Building 
of Our Nation. The Music Aspect of the 
Unit. Low Seventh Grade. 1937-38. 

Montgomery County, Maryland. Procedure 
Bulletin. Music. Junior High School. 
1939. 

SCIENCE 


Atlanta, Georgia. A Suggested Basis of Orien- 
tation for Science Instruction. Junior High 
Schools. Eighth Grade. 1939. Ninth 
Grade. 1938. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Science Materials to Try 

Out and Revise. Grades 7-10. 1938. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Amarillo, Texas. Social Studies. A Tenta- 
tive Course of Study for Grades 7 and 8. 
1939, 

Atlanta, Georgia. Housing and Home Build- 
ing. Preview of an Integrated Unit. Jun- 
ior-Senior High School. Revised Edition. 
3937. 

Evansville, Indiana. An Integrated Course of 
Study in Housing. Grades 8-12. 1938. 
Los Angeles, California. The American Epic. 
Eighth Grade Social Living. Our Los An- 
geles Community. Recreation. 1938. Com- 

munication. 1939. 

Montgomery County, Maryland. Course of 
Study—Design. Social Studies. Grades 7- 
12.. 1939. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Suggestive Course of 
Study for Social Science. Grades 7-9. 
1939. 

San Mateo County, California. The Develop- 
ment of Culture. A Social Studies Unit of 
Work. Grades 7 and 8 1939. 

Schenectady, New York. Guides for Social 
Studies. Grades 7-9. 1936. 

Texas State. Teaching Social Studies in Jun- 
ior and Senior High Schools of Texas. 1938. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ART 


Fresno, California. Course of Study for Art 
in the Secondary Schools. 1936. 
Providence, Rhode Island. Art Courses for 
Senior High School. Revised. 1938. 
Saginaw, Michigan. Suggestive Courses of 
Study for Art Education. Grades 7-12. 
1939, 
COMMERCIAL 


Chicago, Illinois. A Course of Study in Busi- 
ness Administration. 1937. 

Flint, Michigan. Shorthand I. Shorthand 
III and Typewriting III. Senior High 
School. 

New Jersey State. Tentative Course of Study 
in Salesmanship. 1938. 

New York City. Syllabus in Shorthand for 
High Schools. 1937. 

Pennsylvania State. The Organization and 
Administration of Commercial Education in 
Secondary Schools. 1937. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Commercial Materials to 
Try Out and Revise. Grades 9-12. 1938. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Montgomery County, Maryland. Procedure 
Bulletin. French. High School, 1939. 
New York City. Auxiliary Syllabus in Mod- 
ern Foreign Language. High Schools and 
Junior High Schools of the City of New 
York. 1937. 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND SAFETY 


Houston, Texas. Health and Physical Educa- 
tion for Senior High School Girls. 1936-37. 

Houston, Texas. Home Hygiene and Care of 
the Sick. Junior-Senior High School De- 
partment (Colored). 1937-38. 

Cleveland, Ohio. A Program of Physical Edu- 
cation Activities for Girls in Junior and 
Senior High Schools. 1939. 

Colorado State. Course of Study in Traffic 
Safety. Junior and Senior High Schools. 
1938. Teachers’ Lesson Plans for Use with 
Sportsmanlike Driving Series. 1938. 

Detroit, Michigan. A Unit of Study in Traf- 
fic Safety, for Use in Conjunction with the 
Course of Study in High School Civics and 
American Life and Problems I. 1937. 

El Paso, Texas. An Outline for a Course in 
Traffic Safety and Safe Automobile Opera- 
tion. High School. Revised, 1939. 

Evansville, Indiana. Safety Education Course 
of Study. High School. 1938. 

Texas State. Tentative Course of Study in 
Health, Physical Education, and Safety. 
Junior and Senior High School. 1939. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Colorado State. Education for Home and 
Family. Teachers’ Guide. 1937. 

Indiana State. Home Economics Education. 
Junior-Senior High Schools. 1938. 

North Dakota State. Course of Study in 
Home Economics for High Schools of North 
Dakota. Revised, 1938. 

Houston, Texas. Home Management. Junior- 
Senior High School Department (Colored). 
1937-38. Foods III. 1937-38. 

Montgomery County, Maryland. Course of 
Study—Design. Home Arts. Grades 7-12. 
1939, 

Pennsylvania State. Units of Work in Educa- 
tion for Homemaking. Secondary Schools, 
1938. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Chicago, Illinois. High School Course of 
Study in Electricity. High School Course 
of Study in Forging, Welding, Heat Treat- 
ing. High School Course of Study in Ma- 
chine Drawing. High School Course of 
Study in Woodworking. 1938. 

Chicago, Illinois. Industrial Arts Laboratory: 
Ceramics. Pottery. Industrial Arts Lab- 
oratory: Electricity. Industrial Arts Lab- 
oratory: Housing. Industrial Arts Labora- 
tory: Pattern Making and Foundry. Indus- 
trial Arts Laboratory: Planning. 1938. 

Chicago, Illinois. The Craft Techniques as 
an Integral Part of Teaching Method. 1936. 

Chicago, Illinois. Transportation. Industrial 
Arts. Revised, 1939. 
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Fort Worth, Texas. Industrial Arts. A Ten- 
tative Course of Study for Senior High 
Schools. 1939. 

Fresno, California. Course of Study in In- 
dustrial Education for the Secondary Schools. 
Revised, 1939. 

Texas State. Industrial Arts Program in Jun- 
ior and Senior High Schools of Texas. 1938. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Akron, Ohio. A Tentative Presentation of 
the Contemporary English Course of Study 
for the 10B Semester of High School. 1938. 
For the 10A Semester. 1938. For the 
Junior Year of High School. 1937. A 
Tentative Presentation of the Contemporary 
English Course of Study in World Litera- 
ture. 1938. 

Fort Worth, Texas. Language Arts. A Ten- 
tative Course of Study for Speech for the 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 1939. 

Fort Worth, Texas A Tentative Program for 
Journalism. Senior High School. 1939. 

Houston, Texas. Speech I and Speech II 
(Tentative). Senior High School Depart- 
ment. 1938-39. 

Houston, Texas. A Tentative Course for 
Teaching the Use of the Library. Teacher 
Library Manual. Senior High School. 1938- 
39. 

Maryland State. The Teaching of Oral and 
Written Expression in Maryland High 
Schools. 1939. 

Montgomery County, Maryland. 
Study—Design. English. 
1939. 

Montgomery County, Maryland. Procedure 
Bulletin. Library. High School. 1939. 
Rock Island, Illinois. English 12B. Contem- 
porary Culture. English 12A. Contempo- 

rary Culture. 1937. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Suggestive Course of 
Study for English. Grades 10-12. 

Texas State. Language Arts for the Junior 
and Senior High Schools of Texas. 1939. 

Texas State. Teaching Speech in the Junior 
and Senior High Schools of Texas. 1938. 


Course of 
Grades 7-12. 


MATHEMATICS 

Aberdeen, South Dakota. Mathematics 10. 
(Geometry.) 1939. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Social Mathematics. Units 
I-VI. High School. 1938, 1939. 

Houston, Texas. General Mathematics III. 
Buying Goods and Services. Senior High 
School Department. 1938-39. 


MUSIC 


Long Beach, California. 
High Schools. 1938. 


Music for Senior 
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SCIENCE 


Chicago, Illinois. A Course of Study in Fall 
Semester Biology: Biology I. A Course of 
Study in Spring Semester Biology: Biology 
II. 1938. 

Chicago, Illinois. A Course of Study in 
Chemistry. 1939. 

Chicago, Illinois. High School Course of 
Study in General Science. Fall Semester. 
High School Course of Study in General 
Science. Spring Semester. 1938. 

Houston, Texas. Biology I. Biology II. Sen- 
ior High School Department. 1937-38. 

Montgomery County, Maryland. Course of 
Study—Design. Science. High School. 
1939. 

Montgomery County, Maryland. Procedure 
Bulletins. Biology. Grade 10. Chemistry. 
High School. 1939. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Physics and Chemistry 
Materials to Try Out and Revise. Grades 
11 and 12. 1938. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Atlanta, Georgia. Housing and Home Build- 
ing. Preview of an Integrated Unit. Jun- 
ior and Senior High School. Revised Edi- 
tion. 1937. 

Evansville, Indiana. An Integrated Course 
of Study in Housing. Grades 8-12. 1938. 

Los Angeles, California. Commerce and In- 
dustry in the Modern World. For Use in 
A-10 Social Living and Social Studies Classes. 
Theme II, Unit 4. 1937. The Progress of 
Science. Theme II, Unit 1. 1938. 

Los Angeles, California. Big Business in Amer- 
ica. Labor in America. The American 
Farmer. Units for Use in B-11 American 
Life and Institutions. 1938. 

Los Angeles County, California. Source Unit 
on Democracy. 1939. 

Maryland State. Problems of Democracy. 
Secondary. 1939. 

Montgomery County, Maryland. 
Study—Design. Social Studies. 
52.. “3959. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Suggestive Course of Study 
for Social Science. Grades 10-12. 1939. 
Texas State. Teaching Social Studies in the 
Junior and Senior High Schools of Texas. 

1938. 


Course of 
Grades 7- 


BULLETINS 


Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
the Making. 
cedures. 1939. 

Alabama State. A Guide to the Improvement 
of the Curriculum. 1938. 

Birmingham, Alabama. Bulletin on Point of 
View, Aims, and Scope. 

California State. Programs of the Cooperating 
Secondary Schools in California. 1939, 


A Core Course in 
Cooperative Plans and Pro- 
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Detroit, Michigan. Vitalizing the Experience 
of Secondary School Students and Near-by 
Communities. 1937. 

Florida State. The Core Curriculum. A Par- 
tial Interpretation of a Developing Inte- 
grated Core. 1938-39. 

Florida State. Source Materials for the Im- 
provement of Instruction. A Guide for 
Exploratory Work. 1939. 

Georgia State. The Open Road. A Teacher’s 
Study Guide for Child, Adult, and Com- 
munity Development in Negro Elementary 
Schools of Georgia. 1938. Guide to Life- 
Related Teaching in the Negro High Schools 
of Georgia. 1938. 

Glencoe, Illinois. Organization for Demo- 
cratic Participation: A Brief Description of 
a Plan of Teacher-Participation in Curricu- 
lum and Administration Planning. 


Hamilton County, Tennessee. Professional 
Yearbook. 1938-39. 
Hawaii. Understanding the Child. Elemen- 


tary Curriculum Series. 1938. Guide for 
Curriculum Making in Hawaii. Grades 1-9. 
1938. 

Idaho State. Curriculum Thinking in a 
Study Guide. 1938. 

Kansas State. A Scope and Sequence Bulletin 
in the Kansas Program for the Improvement 
of Instruction. 1938. 

Michigan State. Instructional Practices in 
Elementary Schools. 1938. 

Montgomery County, Maryland. Professional 
Yearbook—and Course of Study Bulletin. 
1939. 

Pennsylvania State. Expanding the Class- 
room. Suggestions for Developing a School 
Journey Program in the Public Schools. 
Elementary Grades. 1938. 

Pennsylvania State. 
Purposes. 1939. 


School Living for Social 


Preston, Idaho. The Curriculum Program in 
the Preston Public Schools. 1938. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. Building a Core Curricu- 
lum in the Tulsa Public Schools. No date 
given. 


GUIDANCE 
Glencoe, Illinois. Guidance in the Glencoe 
Schools. 
Hawaii. A Handbook on Counseling. <A 


Study to Instigate and Promote Investiga- 
tion and Development of the Field of 
Guidance. 

Los Angeles County, California. Source Unit 
on Orientation. 1939. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. A Program of 
Guidance for Junior High School. Tenta- 
tive Course. 1937. 
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WORKSHOPS AND LABORATORIES 


Os ANGELES Curriculum Offices 
Shift from Research to Service. 
The curriculum offices in Los Angeles 
City Schools are this year reorganized 
as permanent workshop laboratories. 
Laboratories are being set up in general 
education and academic fields. These 
will be equipped with textbooks, 
courses of study, professional refer- 
ences, classroom supplies and equip- 
ment, including all types of materials 
needed in curriculum planning. Teach- 
ers in the seventy junior and senior 
high schools of the city are being en- 
couraged to come singly and in groups 
to these laboratories for help on prob- 
lems which they encounter in their 
schools. Emphasis is being shifted from 
a curriculum developed by research 
specialists and handed down to class- 
room teachers to a type of clinical 
service which encourages and stimu- 
lates teachers in every school to under- 
take curriculum planning in terms of 
the needs of the boys and girls with 
whom they are working. 

These workshop laboratory facilities 
are to be moved to one of the high 
schools next summer for a city work- 
shop for teachers who are interested 
in summer research and study. Groups 
are being organized in the following 
fields for laboratory activities: con- 
sumer education, social arts, family 
relations, American life and institu- 
tions, orientation, junior high school 
social living, general science, life sci- 
ence, physical science, and core cur- 
riculum. ‘These groups during the 
year and in the summer workshops 
will work intensively under the guid- 
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ance of curriculum workers and se- 
lected teachers on their own problems. 
The analysis of adolescent needs which 
is provided in the new publication, 
Reorganizing Secondary Education, by 
Thayer, Zachry, and Kotinsky, will 
provide a basic guide for the workshop 
activities. These workshops were an- 
nounced the opening week of school 
and within a very short time all reser- 
vations were taken, indicating that 
teachers are interested in this type of 
help and are eager to work together 
upon problems of curriculum improve- 
ment. 

New Curriculum Laboratory in Ber- 
wyn, Illinois. A vacant classroom was 
recently converted into a curriculum 
laboratory in the Berwyn, Illinois, 
grade school system, District No. 100. 
Many new materials were secured, and 
many were available that had been col- 
lected during the past few years. 
These materials were classified and ar- 
ranged alphabetically by subjects in 
cases, drawers, shelves, and filing 
boxes. 

The cases along one wall were filled 
with professional books and recent 
textbooks. Another wall was lined 
with steel cases containing open shelves 
on which space was reserved for the 
more than twenty periodicals received 
regularly. Other shelves in these cases 
contain workbooks, courses of study, 
school bulletins and reports, school 
catalogs, government bulletins, back 
numbers of professional magazines and 
materials dealing with social and eco- 
nomic problems. Small booklets and 
mimeographed materials are cared for 
in the filing boxes. Certain drawers 
are reserved for units written by 
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Berwyn teachers, for sample copies of 
tests, for catalogs of all types, and 
for samples of teaching materials such 
as railway timetables, telephone direc- 
tories, and catalogs. There are bul- 
letin boards which are kept filled with 
announcements and clippings of vari- 
ous types. Pictures, which may be 
withdrawn by teachers, are filed in a 
special container which was made for 
them. Exhibits of materials which are 
of special interest are displayed in the 
room. One of the first exhibits con- 
sisted of books, courses of study, cata- 
logs, and mimeographed materials deal- 
ing with visual aids. Another con- 
tained samples of raw silk, cotton, and 
wool; a loom furnished by one of the 
schools which illustrated weaving; pic- 
tures that would be helpful in teaching 
a clothing unit; and books and pam- 
phlets dealing with the subject. 

The laboratory is open each after- 
noon after school with a teacher in 
charge who assists others in finding 
materials and who records withdrawals. 
In the few weeks since the opening 
of the room, it has been used exten- 
sively. 

Elementary Education Workshop at 
the University of Denver. The Uni- 
versity of Denver has recently estab- 
lished an Elementary Education Work- 
shop. This project is conducted in 
cooperation with the State Department 
of Public Instruction and of neighbor- 
ing county and city superintendents. 
Participants may work on their indi- 
vidual problems or group projects. 
Direction is provided by staff members 
and specialists who are called in as 
needed. Dr. Wilhelmina Hill, recent- 
ly appointed Professor of Elementary 
Education and Curriculum Specialist, 
will direct the workshop with the 
assistance of Mr. Dwight Hamilton, 
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State Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion. Regular University undergrad- 
uate or graduate credit is given, ac- 
cording to the amount of work ac- 
complished. The workshop meetings 
are held on Saturday morning from 
nine to twelve. A main workroom, 
containing collections of source and 
reference materials, and additional 
rooms for group conferences are pro- 
vided. The materials include courses 
of study, unit studies, textbooks, 
source materials, visual materials, 
school records and reports, testing ma- 
terials, inexpensive and free materials, 
and bibliographies. 

Summer Workshop of Michigan Sec- 
ondary School Program. Under the 
auspices of the Directing Committee 
of the Michigan Study of the Second- 
ary School Curriculum, a cooperative 
workshop was held at the Tappan 
School in Ann Arbor, June 26-August 
4, 1939. The workshop was provided 
through the cooperation of the four 
state teachers colleges, Michigan State 
College, Wayne University, and the 
University of Michigan, with the as- 
sistance and support of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, the 
State Board of Education, and the 
State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education. 

The major purposes of the workshop 
were to assist the members in formu- 
lating definite plans for study and 
action in their actual school situations, 
and to locate or to develop definite 
materials and ideas with which to 
facilitate the execution of those plans. 

In order that these purposes might 
be achieved, opportunities for six dif- 
ferent types of activities were made 
available: general sessions for the en- 
tire group, small group meetings, in- 
dividual conferences with staff mem- 
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bers, individual work on problems 
selected, informal discussion among 
participants, and conferences with in- 
dividuals and groups outside the work- 
shop. 

A staff of eighteen people worked 
full time five days a week with the 
participants. The entire physical fa- 
cilities of an Ann Arbor public junior 
high school building were made avail- 
able. 

Throughout the workshop contin- 
ued emphasis was given to the develop- 
ment of increased competence on the 
part of participants and staff in ways 
of working at the improvement of in- 
struction. Competence in learning 
more about and from the individual 
student, the community, learning, eval- 
uation, and cooperative thinking were 
stressed. 

Curriculum Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The curriculum 
laboratory at the University of Pitts- 
burgh which opened last summer is 
being maintained during the current 
academic year. Two selected work- 
shop groups have begun work to be 
carried on throughout the year. One 
group is working in the area of the 
primary unit and the other in the 
junior high school unit. The first 
group is attacking the general problem 
of grouping in relation to development, 
and the junior high school group the 
problem of developing a core curric- 
ulum in personal and social living. 
These general problems serve prima- 
rily as a focus for the individual prob- 
lems which each worker is attacking 
out of personal interest. 

In addition to these two formal and 
experimental groups, the laboratory is 
being used by individual students 
working independently, curriculum 
committees from school districts in the 


freedom,’ 
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University service area, and the West- 
ern Pennsylvania study groups work- 
ing under the auspices of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. Professor W. W. D. Sones, 
director of curriculum study, reports 
increasing use of this new service by 
the School of Education as informa- 
tion concerning the facilities available 
spreads through the University service 
area. 
t 


TRENDS IN CURRICULUM THINKING 
C. Maurice —_——— Teachers College 
an 
Leslie Johnson, South Georgia Teachers 
College 

LTHOUGH THE philosophy of mod- 
A ern education is verbally accept- 
ed by many students and teachers, it 
is doubtful that many of them recog- 
nize the full implications of such terms 
as “child experience,” “integration,” 
“democracy in education,” ‘“‘academic 
> and “learning by doing.” 

Some astonishing inconsistencies in 
thinking were revealed when some cur- 
riculum students and groups of in- 
service teachers were asked recently 
to record their educational points of 
view by giving their opinions in a 
check list entitled “Trends in Curricu- 
lum Thinking.” These trends were 
similar to those which Dr. Harold C. 
Hand, Stanford University, reported 
as being recognized by a group of out- 
standing educators.! In marking the 
check list students and teachers were 
asked to indicate their agreement or 
disagreement with thirty-eight trends 
grouped under the headings of: The 
Function of the Curriculum, Nature 





1Harap, Henry: ‘““The Changing Curriculum.”’ 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 1937. Chapter I: 
“Analysis of the Present Status in Curriculum 
Thinking,’’ prepared by Harold C. Hand and 
Will French. pp. 1-31. 
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of the Learning Experience, Organiza- 
tion for Curriculum Development, Se- 
lecting and Organizing the Curricu- 
lum, and Evaluation. In all, nearly 
600 students and teachers in twelve 
different situations marked the check 
list. Three classes of summer school 
students also indicated their opinion 
of how teachers with whom they were 
working would have marked the check 
list. 

Space does not permit giving figures 
on each issue for each of the twelve 
groups nor a discussion of each of the 
thirty-eight issues. However, some of 
the most interesting conclusions that 
can be drawn are listed. 

It was agreed by 88.7 per cent of 
the group that the fundamental basis 
of the curriculum is to be found in 
experiences which as far as possible 
should be as broad as life itself. At 
the same time only 54.5 per cent 
agreed that “‘the major emphasis of the 
curriculum should be on social edu- 
cation of the child rather than his 
mental development.” By their an- 
swers to this second statement it is 
evident that about half of the group 
are still committed to a theory of 
education in which the emphasis is 
placed on book learning rather than 
on child experiences. In fact, in one 
group of public school teachers only 
twenty-five per cent of them desired 
this emphasis on social education. 

Many teachers, 25.8 per cent, would 
not agree that the school should come 
to grips “with reality.” Elementary 
teachers especially are hesitant to intro- 
duce children to “‘the strains, stresses, 
and tensions of contemporary life.” 

While the majority of teachers, 63.6 
per cent, believe that “it must be rec- 
ognized as impossible to train the mind 
through formal discipline,” a surpris- 
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ingly large number of teachers still 
hold to formal discipline. 

Only sixty-eight per cent of those 
answering the questionnaire believe 
that “citizens should participate ac- 
tively in certain phases of curriculum 
development.” In-service teachers were 
more antagonistic toward citizens than 
were college students which might be 
explained by the fact that active op- 
position to progressive education had 
developed in several of the communi- 
ties. Almost forty per cent of the 
group believe that “specific or imme- 
diate goals can be acquired by pupils 
in an additive fashion.” Since most 
courses of study seem to give undue 
emphasis to the statement of goals and 
aims, this explains in part this answer. 

A surprisingly large number, 87.6 
per cent, believed that educators “must 
deal with controversial questions in 
the classroom in an attempt to develop 
the problem-consciousness, the ability 
to formulate independent judgments, 
and the qualities of tolerance essential 
in a democracy.” Yet in one instance 
only 47.5 per cent favored this posi- 
tion, while two groups accepted this 
statement unanimously. 

Most of those replying, 92.9 per 
cent, enthusiastically agreed that “the 
curriculum should show a genuine 
concern for the wholesome all-round 
development of the whole individual.” 
Six groups agreed unanimously with 
this position. That “adult forms of 
thought, feeling, and behavior should 
not be imposed upon children” was the 
opinion of 70.9 per cent. A strong 
minority, however, argued that there 
are many situations in which children 
need adult direction and guidance. 

A study of all the scores of the 
twelve groups seems to justify the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 
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1. All scores are unusually high, 
which may indicate that teachers as 
a group are very progressive or that 
they agree verbally with positions that 
are thought to indicate progressive- 
ness. Confusions are shown by the 
number of teachers who make contra- 
dictory answers. 

2. College students seem to be the 
most progressive group if their an- 
swers are reliable indications of their 
thinking. College students are fol- 
lowed by classroom teachers in actual 
school situations who in turn indicate 
that they are unusually liberal. When 
college students were asked to indicate 
their opinion of the way in which 
teachers in their own schools would 
mark this check list, they revealed that 
they consider their fellow teachers to 
be very conservative. In fact, college 
students’ opinion of their fellow teach- 
ers falls from ten to thirty per cent 
below the actual scores of in-service 
teachers. 

3. Teachers are most conservative 
on issues dealing with social philoso- 
phy and psychology. This conclusion 
agrees with other findings and opin- 
ions. Teachers are most unanimous on 


issues dealing with selection and or- 


ganization of the curriculum. 

This check list has been used with 
too few teachers to make it statistically 
valid, but the authors believe that it 
is an effective device in stimulating 
discussion and thinking among both 
teachers and students. 


7 
PROPOSED STUDY BY COMMITTEE ON 
RURAL EDUCATION 
HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the 
Society for Curriculum Study has 


acted favorably on the following pro- 
posal made by Helen Heffernan, chair- 
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man of the Society’s Committee on 
Rural Education. 

It is proposed that the Committee 
on Rural Education of the Society for 
Curriculum Study undertake a study 
of the adaptation of curriculum to the 
needs and interests of rural school chil- 
dren. Such a study would be predi- 
cated on a statement of principles gov- 
erning sound curriculum development. 
The efforts of the committee would 
be directed toward a selection of learn- 
ing experiences and content designed 
to achieve the accepted purposes of 
education, but selected carefully with 
the environmental background of rural 
children consciously in mind. 

The study would first establish the 
thesis that environment is a determin- 
ing factor in curriculum development. 
It is important to recognize differences 
in schools, to determine the types of 
environments that require special cur- 
ricular adaptations, and to determine 
the extent to which community re- 
sources and environmental conditions 
should modify curricular content. 

The study might develop techniques 
for the construction of curricula with 
reference to environmental factors. 
Such techniques could then be applied 
in smail rural schools, in village or 
suburban schools, in nonagricultural 
sparsely settled areas, in communities 
in which foreign backgrounds and lan- 
guages predominate. 

Graduate schools of education might 
be invited to cooperate with the com- 
mittee in various subsidiary enterprises, 
such as techniques for surveying com- 
munity resources, organization of 
statements of basic principles in cur- 
riculum materials, organizing of an- 
ticipatory sequences of learning expe- 
riences designed to utilize the rural 
environment and the like. 
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A nationwide committee attacking 
the problem might reveal concrete ma- 
terials of value which would contrib- 
ute to such a study. The problem 
of building curriculum in terms of 
needs and interests of rural children 
is one on which widespread effort is 
being expended at the present time. 
The committee might serve effectively 
as a clearinghouse for such activities. 

The following persons have been 
invited to serve on the Committee on 
Rural Education: J. E. Brewton, As- 
sociate Director, Division of Surveys 
and Field Studies, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see; Jennie Campbell, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Lois M. Clark, State Department 
of Education, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; Elda Mills Coale, Rural Super- 
visor, Butte County, Oroville, Cali- 
fornia; Katherine Cooke, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Special Problems, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. 
C.; J. C. Dixon, Director of Rural 
Education, Julius Rosenwald Founda- 
tion, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Il- 
linois; Fannie W. Dunn, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City; Ruth Edmands, Rural Super- 
visor, Colusa County, Colusa, Califor- 
nia; Marcia A. Averett, Helping 
Teacher, Warren County, 319 Market 
Street, Belvidere, New Jersey; Minnie 
Follett, State Teachers College, Man- 
kato, Minnesota; Helen Heffernan, 
Chief, Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California, Chairman; 
Ruth Henderson, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education, State Department 
of Education, Richmond, Virginia; 
Helen Hay Heyl, State Supervisor of 
Rural Education, Albany, New York; 
Anne Holford, Elementary School Su- 
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pervisor, Delmar, New York; G. Rob- 
ert Koopman, Department of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, Michigan; E. T. 
McSwain, Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois; Ruth Reed, Rural Supervisor, 
San Bernardino County, San Bernar- 
dino, California; Iman Schatzmann, 
Secretary, Farm Foundation, 600 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Lelia 
Ann Taggart, Director of Rural Edu- 
cation, Santa Barbara County, Califor- 
nia; R. Lee Thomas, Division of Ele- 
mentary Schools, State Department of 
Education, Nashville, Tennessee; L. S. 
Tireman, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; and Kate Wofford, De- 
partment of Rural Education, Buffalo, 
New York. 
q 


BUILDING THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
PROGRAM IN READING, MICHIGAN 
By Max S. Smith 
Superintendent of Schools 

UR YEARS ago first steps were taken 
Pw redirect the emphasis of the 
school program from a strictly college 
preparatory program to a functional 
child-centered program better adapted 
to suit the needs of its pupils and the 
community. 

In redirecting the program parents, 
pupils, and the school staff have been 
brought into the planning. 

A Parent-Lay Educational Advisory 
Council was established to help in 
building the Community School. This 
Council first assisted in making a rather 
comprehensive survey of the commu- 
nity. Surveys of vocational opportu- 
nities, recreational opportunities, pres- 
ent status of past graduates, existing 
educational resources, etc., were used 
in appraising the existent school cur- 
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riculum. Needs were then determined 
and definite general and specific edu- 
cational goals were set up. This proc- 
ess took considerable time and called 
for considerable professional in-train- 
ing on the part of teachers and ne- 
cessitated an educational program for 
parents and lay persons in the com- 
munity. 

To bring parents up to date on 
school progress and to justify changes 
in the school program, an annual Par- 
ent Institute was inaugurated. Pupils 
were sent home for three days, while 
parents packed their lunches and came 
back to school for three days to listen, 
to ask questions, to participate in dis- 
cussion groups, and to hear reports by 
outstanding educators. This gave par- 
ents true facts, justified changes, and 
built toward a sound, sane educational 
philosophy. 

The Parent-Lay Educational Coun- 
cil plans and conducts the Institute 
each year to best serve the educational 
needs of the school and the commu- 
nity. 

This year for the first time the 
Council is an elected body with eight 
members from the rural districts, eight 
from the city, and eight from civic 
organizations and interest groups. The 
Council meets each month and follows 
a carefully-planned agenda. Two oth- 
er groups also help to round out pro- 
gram building for this Parent Institute. 

The staff sets aside an evening each 
week for the purpose of planning and 
appraising the school program. The 
staff spends considerable time and ef- 
fort in carrying out a program of pro- 
fessional growth. 

A Pupil-Teacher Council is also a 
vital agency in determining pupil 
needs and setting up class programs. 
Pupils are given an opportunity to sug- 
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gest and to criticize. From the Pupil 
Council has come many worth-while 
suggestions and helps. 

From this wholesome democratic 
plan of building toward a community 
school program numerous worthy out- 
comes have resulted. 

1. Pupil and community needs have 
been discovered from the surveys 
which have been conducted. Some of 
these needs are typical for this partic- 
ular community, others are general 
needs which may be found to exist 
the state over or even the world over. 
Curriculum emphasis is directed and 
tempered to suit these needs. 

2. Objectives have been set up on 
the basis of needs. These include such 
areas as: the home; the community; 
health and safety; citizenship; voca- 
tional preparation; use of leisure time; 
recreation; conservation and adequate 
consideration of the tools and skills. 

3. Definite curriculum  develop- 
ments. Numerous changes which have 
occurred in the school curriculum in- 
clude: 

(a) A child centered experience 
motivated elementary program filled 
with life experiences and activities. 

(b) Change of emphasis in litera- 
ture instruction from the deadly tradi- 
tional technique to a socialized free 
selection program taught in an envi- 
ronment made homey with upholstered 
chairs, davenports, floor lamps, tables, 
throw rugs, and window drapes. 

(c) Provision for a two-unit basic 
studies core course built around the 
actual life problems of all freshmen. 
Three teachers direct the core with 
all staff members on call. Informal, 
small group techniques are employed 
and the pupil’s interest level deter- 
mines the point of departure for prog- 
ress by activities, projects, etc. 
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(d) Socialized mathematics is of- 
fered ninth-grade pupils as an elective 
and includes all practical phases of 
mathematics such as percentage, budg- 
ets, etc. This also acts as an explana- 
tory course leading up to the higher 
mathematics courses. 

(e) Mental hygiene is offered as an 
elective to juniors and seniors and em- 
phasizes the study of emotions, per- 
sonalities, home relationships, etc. The 
course is proceeded by a complete 
practical course in physical health and 
personal hygiene. 

(f) Activities have been curricu- 
larized and credit is allowed for all 
acceptable activities approved by a 
teacher-pupil Council. No activity is 
allowed during school time which is 
not properly planned, presented for 
approval and found justifiable. 

(g) Problems study and experimen- 
tation. Opportunities are offered for 
study and experimentation in special 
problem fields. Pupils are granted the 
privilege of doing special problems un- 
der teacher supervision and receive 
credit if their accomplishments are 
worthy. 

(h) The guidance program. From 
kindergarten, through high school, and 
after graduation, a personal cumula- 
tive file is kept for every pupil. The 
file is used extensively as a pupil guid- 
ance help and is regarded as being as 
impartial or more so than the pupil 
scholastic record. 

(i) Appraisal system. All pupils 
are tested and grouped according to 
mental ability. Work is assigned and 
attainment standards are set up on the 
basis of pupil ability. More is expected 
from the bright pupils than from the 
dull ones. If a pupil works up to ac- 
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tual ability he is given a “‘satisfactory” 
appraisal rating. All pupils may re- 
ceive “satisfactory” ratings in all sub- 
jects under this plan. (Parents were 
responsible for this type of appraisal.) 

4. A complete evaluation program 
is rapidly being instituted which will 
help to determine present status as 
well as give a means for making future 
comparison. Testing instruments be- 
ing used include: the standardized 
subject-matter type; mental ability 
tests; psychological tests; many of 
the Progressive Education Association 
Eight-Year Study tests; and others. 

The evaluation program is contin- 
uous, with all of the staff participating 
in the process of interpretation. 

Our community is becoming educa- 
tion-minded. The philosophy of the 
masses is changing rapidly and our 
future progress will be community- 
wide progress. 

Our community supports a complete 
year around recreation program for 
children and adults. A staff of seven 
persons administered this program last 
summer. 

Our community supports our nine- 
ty-piece uniformed All-School Band 
with members taken from the third 
grade on through high school. 

Our community is now planning a 
complete Civic Center which will pro- 
vide a new modern community library, 
indoor recreation, a club room, little 
theatre, and a complete athletic play 
field for old and young alike. 

Our community school program is 
fast becoming “Our Community Edu- 
cational Program” and is no longer 
confined to the four walls of the school 
plant. 
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SURVEY OF MATHEMATICS 


By Herold C. Hunt 
Superintendent of Schools, New Rochelle, 
New York 


Growing out of discussions in teach- 
ers’ group meetings last year came the 
suggestion that a committee of teach- 
ers be appointed to find out just what, 
and how, mathematics is being taught 
in the New Rochelle Public Schools. 
A committee of three teachers were 
released from their classroom duties on 
certain days in order to carry through 
the task assigned. 

The committee used three technics: 
personal interviews with all principals 
and many teachers; observation visits 
to many classrooms; and a question- 
naire which was answered by all ele- 
mentary teachers, by mathematics 
teachers in the secondary schools, and 
by all building principals. 

It was found that all of the second- 
ary schools are following definite out- 
lines of subject matter. In the ele- 
mentary schools some, but not all, 
classes are doing so. Also there is a 
diversity in the outlines or courses of 
study used in the elementary schools, 
some following the “old State Sylla- 
bus,” some the “new State Syllabus,” 
and many using supervisors’ outlines. 
In the secondary schools, the State 
Syllabus is supplemented at one junior 
high school by a “Department Out- 
line”; at another by “‘Teacher’s Judg- 
ment.” Most teachers felt that they 
had some freedom to modify outlines 
in the best interests of their own in- 
dividual groups. Most teachers also 
agreed that planning and methods were 
left entirely to the teacher “so long 
as the work was covered.” 


Tests occupy a prominent place in 
the program, but in reply to a query 
about the use made of tests, teachers 
said they were usually diagnostic rather 
than of the achievement type. There 
is a very great diversity in the text- 
books used. There are at least ten 
different series in use in the elementary 
schools, some with publication dates 
as old as 1923 and all schools use 
workbooks to some extent. 

A question as to what attitudes 
teachers try to develop through math- 
ematics brought out the following: 
accuracy, neatness, reasoning ability, 
a spirit of inquiry, attention to direc- 
tions, pride in work, self-reliance, hon- 
esty, curiosity, and respect for proof. 

A final question related to sugges- 
tions that teachers might have for 
improving present practices. The com- 
mittee has summarized these sugges- 
tions as follows: 1. A definite program 
should be set up comprised of mini- 
mum essentials which may be en- 
riched according to individual needs 
and differences in grades one through 
twelve. 2. A reorganization of grade 
level requirements is needed for a 
more equitable distribution of subject- 
matter load. 3. Utilization of pupils’ 
experiences in development of mathe- 
matical concepts should be emphasized 
by parents and teachers rather than 
mere computation and mechanical 
drill. 4. Opportunity should be given 
each teacher of mathematics for choos- 
ing materials most promising in meet- 
ing the needs of his own pupils. 5. 
There is a definite and felt need for 
a better testing program. 6. There 
should be uniformity of method 
throughout the city in presenting 
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mathematical skills. 7. There is need 
for a definite remedial program from 
grade one through twelve. 8. Teach- 
ing of fundamental skills in mathe- 
matics should be more thorough. 9. 
A professional course might well be 
offered in New Rochelle dealing with 
curriculum and modern trends, given 
by a recognized leader in mathematics. 
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KaNGLEY, Lucy—Poetry Preferences 
in Junior High School. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. 
Doctor’s dissertation, published. 
144 pp. 

Previous studies of the preferences 
of pupils with respect to poetry have 
been made, but the chief value of the 
present study lies in the fact that its 
primary concern is not with prefer- 
ences, but with the reasons for pref- 
erences. That is to say, the qualities 
of poetry that make an appeal to pupils 
were the main objects of investigation. 

The following six qualities of poems 
were used in selecting poetry for the 
study: imagery, sound effect, nature 
content, didactic, commonplace and 
romantic content, and humor. Twen- 
ty poems were selected as exhibiting 
each quality, making a total of one 
hundred twenty poems. The poems 
were presented to pupils for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining preferences and 
the reasons therefor. Also forty of 
the best-liked poems and twenty of 
those that had the least appeal were 
analyzed by competent judges to de- 
termine the characteristics of each 
group. 

The results showed that the two 
most frequent reasons for preferences 
were that a poem was funny and 
that it was rhythmical. The two most 
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frequently mentioned reasons for dis- 
liking poems were that the poem was 
not understood or that it was dull and 
sad. The analysis of the judges showed 
that the characteristics of the best- 
liked poems were: a clear rhyme 
scheme, simplicity, dialogue, obvious 
sound effect, story element, humor, 
and relation to common experience. 
The twenty least-liked poems were 
characterized by a lack of these qual- 
ities, but in addition were difficult and 
melancholy in mood. B. O. S. 
. 


EssLincEeR, ARTHUR A.—A Philosoph- 
ical Study of Principles for Selecting 
Activities in Physical Education. 
Iowa City: University of Iowa, 
1938. Doctor’s dissertation. 

The purpose of this study is to for- 
mulate guiding ideas for the construc- 
tion of a physical education program. 
Studies in biology, anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, psychology, education, and pres- 
ent-day society and social trends are 
the sources from which the principles 
were derived. Among other things, 
the author concludes that activities in 
physical education should be so chosen 
that they are in accord with the psy- 
chological and physiological develop- 
ment of the child. This means among 
other things that a progression of ac- 
tivities should be worked out and that 
the activities should involve large mus- 
cle groups. They should also contrib- 
ute to democratic cooperation and citi- 
zenship, and should be recreational in 
character and helpful in providing op- 
portunities for controlling emotions. 

‘ B. O. &. 


APPRAISAL OF ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


Through the courtesy of John J. 
Loftus, Assistant Superintendent in 
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Charge of Curriculum, we have the 
following data from the Summary of 
Anaual Reports of Principals of Schools 
Conducting Official Activity Program 
Experiment in New York City. The 
original report contains ninety-three 
items, from which we have selected 
the most significant ones. The fol- 
lowing table is for June, 1939; the 
original mimeographed table also in- 
cludes data for the three preceding 
years: 


FROM PRINCIPALS’ REPORTS 


Yes No 
Are schedules and plans left solely 
to the teacher’s judgment?.... 11 * 59 
Are the parents interested in the 
activity program? .......... 69 2 


Is the discipline in the activity 

program classes unsatisfactory 

as compared with the discipline 

in the nonactivity program 

GREE i airs ah cece 3 64 
Was the discipline in the activity 

program classes __ satisfactory 


during the year?............ 64 6 
Has scholarship improved in the 
activity program classes?..... 50 8 


Will you reduce the number of 


activity program classes in Sep- 
tember? 3 67 


Did you reduce the amount of 
time and effort devoted to for- 


mal exams and review this year? 59 8 
Do you, for any reason, wish to 
discontinue the experiment?.. 0 66 


What are the three strongest fea- 
tures of the activity program 
in your school? 

Research, technics, and study 


habits of children......... 48 
Better social attitudes........ 40 
eee 32 
Creative abilities ........... 30 
Better use of English........ 19 


Professional growth of teachers 13 
Miscellaneous 
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Yes No 
What are the three weakest fea- 
tures? 
Inadequate equipment, mate- 
rials, and facilities........ 33 
Difficulty in covering present 
course of study........... 28 
Inadequate and improper teach- 
OE NE a goss 56:8 heals os 27 
Arithmetic and penmanship... 17 
Lack of provision for teacher 
GES Sige ckcccacencaxs 13 
Difficulty in recording and 
CMI 6 cane dinsacissas 7 
Miscellaneous .............. 25 


In what single way can the Cen- 
tral Office help you most next 


term? 

Assistance in supervision and 
training of teachers....... 27 

Equipment, materials, and sup- 
GUN cotacedecnc aus ccues 18 

Provision of additional WPA 
WON. cusecsiewceaans 10 

Modification of present course 
ORG xcs wen uececaces 4 


FROM TEACHERS’ REPORTS 
Do you wish to carry on the 
activity program again next 
ONE ea eectetreeetciece 1397 523 
Do you prefer to keep your ac- 
tivity program class more than 


ON OD a soon cans cewewss 1355 578 
Did you present class improve in 

SOONER oka s ines Sees 1564 325 
Were you able to cover the grade 

WEEK. Ch GHEE. «6 ci cxc: 1456 347 


Does the activity program require 

much more time and energy 

than the more formal proce- 

WOU oie roe rows neue 1782 168 
Does it keep you under more ner- 

vous strain than the formal 

procedure did? ............. 1397 514 
In what subjects has your present 

class noticeably improved? 

(Listed in the order of fre- 

quencies) — 

Vocabulary, oral composition, research 
reading, drawing, written composition, 
oral reading, current events, civic at- 
titudes, spelling, arithmetic, geography, 
penmanship, nature study, history, and 
health education. 











STRAYER, GEORGE D. aNnD OTHERS— 
A Report of a Survey of the Public 
Schools of St. Louis, Missouri. New 
York: Division of Field Studies, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1939. 468 p. 

The report of a survey of the public 
schools of St. Louis, Missouri, should 
be of especial interest to curriculum 
workers. The mature of the curricu- 
lum is the focal point of the entire 
survey plan. Each aspect of the 
school system is evaluated on the basis 
of its contribution to the development 
of a curriculum which will contribute 
to the educational needs of the com- 
munity and to the provision of an 
instructional plan based on sound ed- 
ucational principles. The survey com- 
mittee evaluates the various school 
services, business department, medical 
service, and all others merely as a 
means to attaining a better instruc- 
tional program. 

The survey committee bases its con- 
clusions and recommendations on an 
analysis of the educational opinions of 
school workers on various educational 
issues, on information gained through 
observation and interview, on records 
and public documents of the school 
system, and on a limited number of 
classroom tests. The methods of the 
survey should be suggestive to groups 
interested in making a self-survey of 
their school system. 

The limitations of this review will 
not permit a summary of the recom- 
mendations made by the committee. 
Many of the recommendations will 
sound familiar to supervisors and cur- 
riculum workers in the larger cities 
because they represent lines of en- 
deavor along which many are working. 
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The survey committee finds that the 
St. Louis high schools are faced with 
the need for major adjustments in the 
curriculum if they are to provide a 
functional type of general education 
for all youth. A similar condition is to 
be found in most communities whether 
in large cities or small towns. The sur- 
vey mentions certain barriers to recon- 
structing the high school program— 
barriers which many curriculum work- 
ers encounter on this level. They 
are these: (1) tradition which con- 
siders the high school a college pre- 
paratory institution; (2) social pres- 
tige which parents and certain school 
people seem to attach to some school 
subjects as algebra, Latin, etc.; (3) 
the practice of “graduating” eighth 
grade pupils and of “admitting” pupils 
to high school; (4) restrictions on 
nonacademic subjects; (5) lack of of- 
ferings in general problem courses; 
and (6) the dominant influence of 
textbook learning. 

In addition to the above general 
statements, the committee reports its 
findings in the various broad subject- 
matter fields, such as health education, 
citizenship, education for aesthetic 
values, and vocational education, as 
well as English, science, mathematics, 
social studies, and foreign languages. 
These chapters are excellent indeed. 
The chapters on guidance, pupil- 
teacher-parent relationship, and ex- 
tracurricular activities are highly 
suggestive. 

The survey points out that curric- 
ulum development has been the respon- 
sibility of no one in particular in 
recent years and therefore has not 
received adequate attention. They 
suggest a fourfold program for St. 
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Louis involving: “‘(1) the cooperative 
and critical development of a unifying 
point of view by teachers and staff 
members to provide a common basis of 
action; (2) a broad survey by teachers 
and staff of community life and edu- 
cational needs of St. Louis; (3) cor- 
relative to these two phases, experimen- 
tation and exploration by individual 
schools and teachers in improving the 
instructional program; and (4) prep- 
aration of a variety of helpful cur- 
riculum materials.” They suggest the 
appointment of a curriculum director. 

It is recommended that the respon- 
sibility for coordinating supervisory 
services and in-service growth for 
teachers, as well as planning and car- 
rying out programs of curriculum de- 
velopment, promoting and guiding ex- 
perimentation, and aiding teachers in 
the use of instructional materials rest 
in the hands of the assistant superin- 
tendent. 

PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
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SARGENT, PorTER — Education — A 
Realistic Appraisal, 1939. Boston, 
Massachusetts: The Author, 11 Bea- 
con Street. 1939. 160 pp. 

In this bit of a volume, reprint of 
his introduction to his annual Hand- 
book of Private Schools, Porter Sar- 
gent dissects us again. English public, 
American private and public schools, 
Harvard University and Chicago, grad- 
uate schools and commencement ad- 
dresses, all quiver and come apart un- 
der his knife. The devil of it is, the 
man knows his educational anatomy 
no matter how it may be disguised 
under curricular bustles, academic 
robes. He knows what beats, pumps, 
and circulates behind Phi Beta Kappa 
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keys and under gold-tassled mortar- 
boards. In fact, a plate of Orasco’s 
mural of “Dead Things Giving Birth 
to Dead Things” at Dartmouth might 
well have been used as frontispiece to 
the volume. 

Mr. Sargent analyzes progressivism 
from Socrates to the latest trend in 
semantics. Certain that youth can be 
educated for physical and mental health 
in his own society, and “cultured” to 
understand it and be alert and active 
in it, nevertheless, says Sargent, “in 
no phase of human behavior, perhaps, 
is it so difficult to effect change as in 
the training of the young.” With ex- 
traordinary erudition and sharply apt 
quotation, he documents the unpleas- 
ant fact that among all great agencies 
of society none is more lagging than 
education. Administrators yield to 
financial pressure, teachers to the stric- 
tures of tradition and academic re- 
spectability, student to blind drive for 
job security and to social mores—and 
“there is no health in us.” 

This book must by all means be 
added to the growing library of the lit- 
erature of self-criticism and internal 
assault on education. It has a right 
place alongside Harold Benjamin’s 
“Saber-Tooth Curriculum,” the New 
York Regents Inquiry reports of Pro- 
fessor Spaulding and others, the Youth 
Commission’s “Youth Tell Their 
Story.” And grand stuff it is. Only 
by becoming deeply troubled by what 
is wrong with us can we follow the 
leads of the fearless in curriculum re- 
construction, school administration, 
student diagnosis and distribution, to- 
wards catching up our educational lag. 

Matcoim S. MacLean 
University of Minnesota 
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